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Actes. 
ORIGINAL MS. OF EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


Some time ago (3" S. viii. 396) I ventured to 


ask a question as to the original MS. of the Icén | 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Herbért. I still hold 
the opinion, that the inquiry after this MS. has 
been singularly neglected ; so much so, as almost 
to give point to Mr. Hallam’s sneering implica- | 
tion that it never had any real existence. That | 
such a MS. did exist, and in a handwriting nearly | 
resembling the king’s, there can be no doubt; 


much inquiry has been made about the account of 
the Jcén in Sir Thomas’s narrative, no one seems 
to have thought of seeking for the MS. of the 
Icén itself. 

We possess a series of facts which seem, at any 
rate, to encourage inquiry. 

Wagstaffe says that the original MS. account 
of the last two years of King Charles L., written 


was in 1697 in the possession of his widow, who 


and it certainly is very strange, that, while ? 
| 


by Sir Thomas Herbert, and afterwards published, | 


| 


was “married to Henry Edmonds, Esquire, living | 


in the town of Worsborough, in Yorkshire.” It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that 


such books and papers as Sir Thomas possessed at | 


his death, among which appear to have been 
some given him by King Charles, were also in 
her hands; and hence it is not impossible but 
that the precious MS. of the Zcén may have been 
there also. 


Now, certainly to within the last few years, 
Worsborough Hall has continued in the possession 
of the direct descendants of this gentleman, 
Henry Edmonds, Esq. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
in his History of the Deanery of Doncaster, pub- 
lished in 1831, gives the genealogy of the family, 
notices the picturesque old hall, and says that an 
old cabinet belonging to Sir Thomas Herbert, and 
brought there by his widow, is still preserved ; 
and he goes on—with that gentle humour which 
appears peculiar to from Pennant 
downwards—to say, that he has never heard that 
the MS. of the Jcén has been found in a secret 
drawer within it. 

Thomas Allen also, in his History of the County 
of York, published in the same year as Hunter, 
mentions the hall and the Edmonds family. 

Is it too much to ask that some member of this 
family will inform us whether any such papers 
or books still exist—books given by the king 
would, doubtless, be preserved with great care ; 
or whether anything was ever known in the 
family of such a manuscript ? 

Anthony Wood says that Sir Thomas sent him 
the account (called “ Carolina Threnodia’’) of the 
last two years of King Charles, about three years 
before his death. This might make us fancy that 
Sir Thomas distributed his MSS., &c., carelessly, if 
it was not clear from Wagstaffe’s statement— 
which describes the MS. as “a book in folio, well 
bound, fairly written, and consisting of 83 pages,” 
and which is attested by five clergymen and two 
esquires, who themselves saw the book at Wors- 
borough—that it must have been a copy only 
which was sent to Wood. Sir Thomas deposited 

pers in more than one public library, viz. the 
Bodleian, and that belonging to the cathedral at 
York (not the action of a careless man); and 
though it is not likely that the MS. of the Zcén 
was among these, yet a search even here, by some 
one on the spot, might not be entirely a useless 
waste of time. 

It is no doubt quite possible that this ‘precious 
MS. may have gone astray, with those “short 
notes of occurrences,” which Sir Thomas says 
“are either lost or so mislaid in this long interval 
of time, and se¥eral removes of my family, that 
at present I cannot find them ;” and the fact that 
he omits to state, that he actually possessed the 
MS. at the time he wrote his narrative, may 
strengthen this supposition. I am also unac- 

uainted with the exact circumstances of the pub- 
lication of his own MS., independently of Wood, 
in 1702; and cannot, therefore, say whether the 
circumstances which led to it were such as would 
be likely to bring to light, or to cause the dis- 
persion of other MSS.; but I think we have herea 
series of interesting and important facts. We have 
& positive assertion of Sir Thomas, that he pos- 
sessed this MS.; we have the certainty that books 
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and property belonging to him have been traced | Edmunds family as shall lead to farther dis- —_ 
to a house which has continued ever since in one | covery or no, I think we are justified in saying 
family, where they have remained undisturbed | that this part of the inquiry has been overlooked 
for nearly two hundred years; and we have seen | even in the exhaustive analysis to which the sub- ’ 
that Sir Thomas, though willing to communicate | ject has been subjected. of | 
the contents of his MSS., was careful of them, J. Henry Suorrnovss. dra 
and regretted their loss—and whether this note Beaufort Road, Edabast cou 
is so fortunate as to elicit such a reply from the — Jae ie 
ve 
ra 
ENGLISH CARDINALS. therefore send the following, which I have care- . r 
It may be useful to preserve in “N. & Q.” a | fully compiled, and hope may be found accurate. we 
list of English Cardinals since the rn I F. C, H. “ 
: | In the Reign of Created by Died tem 
rem 
Robert Pullen .. | Stephen . | Lucius II, | About 1150, I 
Nicholas Breaks pear, ‘Bp. of "Albano 0 (afterwards | 
Pope Adrian IV.) .. “ oe . | Henry II. Eugenius III. | Sept. 1, 1159. to 
— Boso al . | Henry II. Adrian IV. coll 
Herbert Bosham, Archbp. of Benevento ... - | Henry IT. Alexander IIT. in | 
Robert Curzon . - | Henry III. Honorius III. | 1218, cat 
Stephen Langton, Are hbp. of Canterbury . . John Innocent III. | 1228, 7 
Robert Somerset ese | Henry III. Honorius III. 1241, pode 
John Tolet, Bp. of Portua .. - ..» | Henry ILI. Innocent IV. 1274, asst 
Robt. Kelwardley, stp of Canterbury .. | Edward I. Gregory X.,1272 | [1279.] and 
.Wm. Maclefield - oo . | Edward I. Benedict XI. | the 
Walter Winterburn ... . eve +» | Edward I. | Benedict XI. wit 
Hugh Atratus... ese eee eee ... | Edward I, Martin IV. | 1287. 
Theobald Stampe__.... eee eee oes | Edward I. Nicholas IV. ing’ 
Thomas Joyce . one owe -»- | Edward II. | Clement V. | whi 
John Thoresby, Archbp. of York ... | Edward III. Nov. 6, 1373.) The 
Simon Langham, Archbp. of Canterbury .. --» | Edward III. | Urban V. July 22, 1376.] wri 
Adam Eston, Bp. of Hereford ° +++ | Richard II. | tho 
Thomas —— 0. P. ... ose oon + | Richard II. | Urban VI. t 
William Anglicus . | Richard Il. | Boniface XI. — 
Thos, Langley, Bp. of Durham Nov. 20, 1437.] tion 
Robert Hallam, Bp. of Salisbury .. ..|HenryIV. |... coe eee Sept. 4, 1417. | gay 
Richd, Clifford, Bp. of London eee | Henry IV. eve =| LAug. 20, 1421.) 
Philip Repington, Bp. of Lincoln ... -| Henry if | | adm 
John Kempe, Archbp. of Canterbury Henry VI. _| Nicholas V., 1452 March 22, 1454. ] that 
Henry Beaufort, Bp. of Winchester | Henry Martin V.1426 [ April 11,] 1447. his 
John Bowet, Archbp. of York =... | Henry VI. | [Oct. 20, 1423.) 
Edward IV. | eee March 30, 1486. 
Thos, Bourchier, Archbp. of Canterbury ... {| | Edward V. | T 
Richard ILI. is c 
{ Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
John Morton, Archbp. of Canterbury... 4 | Edward V. +| Alexander VI., 1493 | Oct. 1500, wt, 90. for 
| Richard III. volt 
Henry VII. shor 
ristopher Bambridge, Archbp. rae. «+ | Henry VIII. | Julius ID, 1511 | July 14, 1514. bee 
Thee Wolsey, Archbp. of York... - | Henry VIII. | Leo X., 1515 | Nov. 29, 1530, wt, 60. lish 
John Fisher, Bp. of Rochester —... Henry VIII. | Paul Iil., 1534 | June 22, 1535, wt, 76, — 
Reginald Poole, Archbp. cS eeenany Mary | Paul III., 1536 Nov. 25, 1558, wt. 58, line 
William Peyto, Bp. of Salisbury woe eee | Mary | Paul IV. | April, 1558. and 
William Allen, Archbp. of Mechlin. | Sell Elizabeth | Sixtus V., 1587 | Oct. 16, 1594, st. 60, tilat 
Philip Howard Charles II. ' Clement 1X., 1675 | 1690, wt. 61. ode 
Henry Stuart, Bp. of Frescati ven eon George III. | Benedict XIv., 1747 | 1807, xt. 82. i 
Charlies Erskine me owe George III. Pius 1801 March 19, 1811, wt. 57. 
Thomas Weld, Bp. of Amycle William IV. | Pius VIIL., 1830 | April 10, 1837, wt. 64, line 
Charles Acton .. Victoria Gregory XV I., 1839 | June 23, 1847, wt. 44, peat 
Nicholas Wiseman, Archbp. of Westminster Victoria | Pius LX., 1850 | Feb, 15, 1865, at. 62. asid 
| lic’ 
[ To render the above list more useful as an historical | Wm. Stubbs’s valuable work, Registrum Sacrum Angli- — 
document, we have supplied those dates distinguished | canwm.—Ep. “N, & Q.”] ega 
with brackets, They have been copied from the Rev. note 
erro 


te. 


‘volume has been too much slighted by those who 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


WILLIAM D'AVENANT ON SHAKSPERE. 


Wishing to refresh my memory on the career 
of sir Wiliiam D’Avenant, the noted poet and 
dramatist of the seventeenth century, I had re- 
course to the General biographical dictionary of 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers. The article occupies 
five pases: the authorities cited being the Bio- 
graphia Britannica and the writer himself! After 
a proemial flourish, which calls for no remarks, 
we have this exciting statement — 

“Young Davenant, who was born Feb, 1605, very 
early betrayed a poetical bias, and one of his first at- 
tempts, when he was only ten years old, was an ode in 
remembrance of master William Shakspeare: this is a 
remarkable production for one so young.” 


I must here interpose some critical objections 
to the above statement. 1. Herringman, who 
collected and published the works of sir William 
in 1673, and the widow of the poet, who dedi- 
cated the volume to his royal highness the duke 
of York, write D’ Avenant. 2. Aubrey and Wood 
assure us that the poet was born in February 
and baptised the 4 March 160%. So also wrote 
the exact Thomas Birch in 1736. Now Chalmers, 
with the option of two admissible modes of stat- 
ing the historic year, adopts a deceptive mode — 
which contradicts what immediately follows. 3. 
The assumption that the ode in question was 
written when D’Avenant was only ten years old, 
though made by an editor of twenty-one royal 
octavo volumes of English verse, needs no refuta- 
tion—but I shall produce the plain words which 
gave rise to the travesty : — 

“Thus much is certain, that our author Lagann 
admired Shakespear more than any English poet, anc 
that one of the first essays of his muse was a poem upon 
his death, which happened when Davenant was about 
ten years old,”—John Campbell, esq. 1750. (B. B. vol. iii.) 


The authoritative text of the ode on Shakspere 
is contained in Madagascar; with other poems. By 
W. Davenant. London, printed by John Haviland 
for Thomas Walkily —1638. 12°. This small 


should have examined it, and the consequence has | 
been a series of errors. In 1648 Moseley pub- | 
lished a second edition of it with a mutilated | 
line, which quite destroys the sense of the stanza; 
and in 1673 Herringman adopted the same mu- 
tilation. In 1780 Malone judiciously added the 
ode to the commendatory poems on Shakspere. 
He misplaced it, however; adopted the mutilated 
line of Moseley or Herringman; and in 1790 re- | 
peated his former error. In 1793 Steevens set 
aside his propensity to critical censure, and im- | 
ny adopted the error of Malone; and in | 
803 Isaac Reed, who had accepted the literary | 
legacy of Steevens, with regard to his revised | 
notes on the plays of Shakspere, adopted the old | 
error, with an addition which converts another | 


stanza into nonsense! In 1810 the old error was 
repeated by Chalmers in the work to which he 
refers as one of his authorities, and it came forth 
once more under the auspices of James Boswell 
in 1821. So ends my case. The offence is neither 
more nor less than this—the promotion of a cap- 
tive to the rank of captain without due authority ! 

I must add that Lowndes misdates the Mada- 
gascar of 1638, and that Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, the 
unsparing Aristarchus of bibliographic literature, 
gives both the title of the volume, and its curious 
votive inscription, incorrectly. 

Boiron Corney. 
Barnes, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ The swaggering upspring reels.” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 4. 

There has been lately published in Germany 
(Brockhaus, Leipzig) a new edition of Chapman's 
Tragedy of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, 
edited by Dr. Karl Elze of Dessau. The learned 
editor has added numerous notes and a preface 
full of research, showing there was a far greater 
intercourse between England and Germany in 
those times than is generally imagined. The 
work cannot fail to be welcomed in this country 
as a valuable contribution to Elizabethan litera- 
ture, especially as both notes and introduction are 

written in English. At p. 83, we read — 

“ An Almain and an upspring that is all.” 


To this passage the editor appends the following 
note :— 

“*Upspring’ neither means an ‘ upstart,’ as most 
Shaksperian editors [as well as Nares, though he cites 
the present line from Alphonsus] have imagined, nor the 
German ‘ Walzer,’ as Schlegel has translated it in Hamlet, 
I. 4, but it is the * Hiipfauf, the last and consequently 
the wildest dance at the old German merrymakings. See 
Ayrer’s Dramen, ed. by Keller, iv. 2840 and 2846 : — 

Ey, jetzt geht erst der hupffauff an. 
Ey, Herr, jetzt kummt erst der hupffauff. 
No epithet could therefore be more appropriate to this 
drunken dance than Shakspere’s ‘swaggering.’ I need 
hardly add, that ‘ upspring’ is an almost literal transla- 
tion of the German name.” 
Rost. Cartwrient, M.D. 


HAMLET TO GUILDENSTERN : — 

“Tam but mad north-north-west: when the wind is 
southerly, I know a hawk from a hand-saw.”—Hamlet, 
Act IT, Se. 2. 

As I can find no explanation of this proverb, I 
will attempt one, by reading anser for hand-saw. 
“T know a hawk from an anser,” or goose, this 
being the generic name for our domestic water- 
fowl. In the ignorant mouth it soon became 
handser (conveying no meaning), and at last hand- 
saw, bearing a very inadequate one. Had the 


expression occurred in a speech of the forgetful 
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and garrulous, but still shrewd old man, Polo- 


difference between Hamlet the royal bird, when 
himself, and the silly fowl that love had now 
likened him to. As it is, we understand that he 
advises his friend that he is only mad for the 
nonce, as it suits him; and when he chooses to 
be sane, he can distinguish differences as well as 
another. J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 


“Tue Merry Wives or Wrixpsor” S. 
xi. 461.) — 


“ The luce is a fresh fish: the salt is an old coat.” 


I do not see that it is at all necessary to establish 


a connection between the above line and the visit | 
of the Danish monarch, as is attempted by Mr. | 
Prowetr. Amongst the decorations at the coro- 
nation of James I., it is very probable that his 
arms were impaled with those of his consort, the 
daughter of the King of Denmark, or hers asso- 
ciated with his collaterally, and so the singular 
charge of the stockfish would be publicly known. 
It appears to me exceedingly likely that the words | 
were added in reference to the queen’s arms, and 
if not before, for the representation before the 
king in 1604. 

othing which throws the least light on Shake- 
speare’s writings can be deemed unimportant, and | 
in this case, I think, thanks to “N. & Q.,” a very 
interesting fact is educed from what has been 
considered a dark and unmeaning passage. 

E, Masry. 


24, Old Bond Street, W. 


“The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day.” 
King Henry V1, Part Il. Act I, Se. 1. 
The terms “ gaudy” and “ blabbing ” seem very 
inapplicable to anything remorseful, or even pity- 
ful, if we must take the word with such a mean- 
ing. Would not a remorseful man be el 
inclined to be sullen and taciturn? Shakspeare | 
was a complete master of metaphor; his poetic 
instinct was unerring. Query then, 1. Is it 
Shak re’s? 2. If not, how much more of 
King Henry VI. is not Shakspeare’s? 3. Is the | 
play of King Henry VI, in three parts, not a 
single play of Shakspeare’s, in five acts, largely 
interpolated by some unknown hand ? J. 8. 


A Retic or Warertoo. —Including amongst | 
its readers and correspondents so large an infusion | 
of our Continental neighbours, to their kindness | 
in a future number of “N. & Q.” the writer will | 
probably be indebted for an explanation of an | 
official seal picked up immediately after the battle | 
on the field of Waterloo by an English captain of 
artillery, in whose family it has remained ever 


XII. Jory 6, 


| since. It is in the form of an engraved stamp 
nius, we might have understood that he knew the | composed of brass attached to an ebony handle, 


| bearing on the face of the shield the figure of an 
imperial eagle crowned, with wings extended, and 
clasping in its talons a massive key with the 
‘initials apparently “C. J. P.” in a monogram 
depending from the key. Surrounding the im- 
press are the words “ Payeur de la Guerre.” 
| As a tradition exists that Napoleon delighted, 
| whenever an opportunity allowed, in paying his 
troops himself when on active service, is it not 
— that this seal was specially employed, 
onoris causd, when the emperor so played the 

| paymaster ? C, R. H. 


Trivet: Joun or Botoena.—In Trivet, under 
| the year 1250, it is said: “ Hoe anno primum 
celebratum est Londoniis, sub Magistro Joanne, 
episcopo Bosonensi, fratrum priedicatorum capitu- 
lum generale.” 

A note to this we in the edition of Trivet, 
published by the Historical Society, p. 238, indi- 
cates that the person referred to is the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, John of Vicenza. But John 
of Vicenza was neither a bishop nor master of 
the order of Dominicans. The person mentioned 
by Trivet is evidently John, who resigned the 
bishopric of Bologna, and was afterwards chosen 
master of the order, and whose death is recorded 
in Baronius, Ann. Eccl. under the year 1253, with 
a quotation from Capistranatus respecting 3 


Intsu me, a student of 
the Irish language, to correct a singular misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the compound word, 
bolts (bolg-an-t-slatoir), by the 
writer of the interesting review of Kennedy's 
Legends and Fictions of the Irish Kelts, which 


appeared in The Times of Friday, May 31. The 


word is a compound of two nouns with the article 
interposed ; a bag or wallet, and rolaip— 
the genitive of rolaipt—a provision, a getting, 
a collection, and literally means a wallet of 
collections, a magazine, a miscellany, and not 
“ bag-of-dirt,” as the reviewer ludicrously mis- 
takes. In the Munster dialect the word is written 
bol3-an-c-polatain, The last word of the com- 
pound, foleiyt, has been obviously confounded 
with Tolcain, the genitive of the noun lecp= 
dirt. The introduction of the adventitious letter 
T before rolaist is owing to a euphonic law of 
the Gaelic called eclipsis, which here silences the 


s sibilant by the substitution of the ¢ mute. 
Joun Everenr O’CAVANAGH. 


Laxe Hasrrations. — In Lazistan, on the bor- 
ders of Asia Minor and Georgia, it is stated by 
Amedée Jaubert in his Voyage en Arménie et en 
Perse, p. 100, that the Lazes have their habita- 
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tions scattered about here and there on the crests 
of the mountains near the shores of the sea. They 
are of wood and raised on posts. The lower part 
is not inhabited on account of the dampness of 
the soil, and the upper story is surrounded by a 
covered gallery. I may observe that such mode of | 
building is not uncommon in Turkey, but some- 
times the lower part is walled in on two or three | 
sides as a stable for cattle, or as a covered place 
for the use of the men or women servants. 
Xenophon found the Lazian house among the 
then inhabitants, the Mossunekes, during the re- 
treat of the ten thousand. 
It is to be observed that only some of the | 
Lazian dwellings are in the nature of lake houses 
or cranoges. Hype CLARKE. 


“TMPpERIALE, A TRAGEDY BY Str Ratpu FREE- | 
man.”—The first edition of this work, noticed in 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s Handbook of Popular Poetical | 
and Dramatic Literature, is of the date of 1640, | 
I possess a copy of the date of 1639. 


H.Sr.J.M. | 


Queries. 
JOHNNY PEEP: DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF 
STORIES. 


In Allan Cunningham’s one vol. edition of 
Burns’ Life and Works, p. 331, I find the fol- | 
lowing : — 

“ Burns was one day at a cattle-market held in a town | 
in Cumberland, and, in the bustle that prevails on these | 
occasions, he lost sight of some of the friends who ac- 
companied him. He pushed to a tavern, opened the door 
of every room, and merely looked in, till at last he came | 
to one in which three jolly Cumberland blades were en- | 
joying themselves. As he withdrew his head, one of | 
them shouted ‘Come in, Johnny Peep!’ Burns obeyed 
the call, seated himself at the table, and, in a short time, 
was the life and soul of the party. In the course of their | 
merriment, it was proposed that each should write a stanza | 
of poetry, and put it with half-a-crown below the candle- | 
stick, with this stipulation, that the best poet was to have 
his halfcrown returned, while the other three were to be | 
expended to treat the party. What the others wrote has 
now sunk into oblivion. Burns’s stanza ran thus: — 

*“*Here am I, Johnny Peep, 
I saw three sheep, 
And these three sheep saw me; 
Half-a-crown a-piece 
Will pay for their fleece, 
And so Johnny Peep gets free.” 

“The stanza of the Ayrshire Ploughman being read, 
a roar of laughter followed, and while the palm of victory 
was unanimously voted to Burns, one of the Englishmen 


tion ensued, and the happy party did not separate the 
same day they met.” 

In Traits and Stories of the Scottish People, by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. (1867), p. 60, I 
find the following : — 


| were in the habit of convening. 


| to enter. 


“ Sir William Drummond, happening to be in London, 
proceeded to a tavern where several of his brother poets 
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Before presenting him- 
self, he peeped into the apartment to discover who were 
present. He was observed, and the party called on him 
He found assembled Sir William Alexander, 
Sir Robert Kerr, Michael Drayton, and Ben Jonson. 
After an evening’s enjoyment, the bards fell a rhyming 
about the reckoning. They owned that all their verses 


| were inferior to Drummond’s, which ran thus : — 


Bo-Peep, 
See you four sheep, 
And each of you his fleece : 
The reckoning is five shilling ; 
If each of you be willing, 
It’s fifteen pence a-piece.’ 
Which of these is the true story? They can 


hardly both be so. Mr. Rogers gives no authority 
for his version. It is possible that Burns’s verses 


” 


| may have astonished three Cumberland farmers; 


but it is not very likely that Drayton and Jonson 
can have gone into raptures over those attributed 
to Drummond. On the face of it, the first is the 
more probable. Is the merit of either epigram 
sufficient to make the question worth an answer ? 
H. K. 


WHO KILLED GENERAL BRADDOCK ? 

[The following interesting contribution to English 
biography has reached us in the shape of a cutting from 
The Picayune, forwarded to us from Paris.— Ep, 
“N.& Q.”) 

“ LETTER FROM PLAQUEMINES. 
(Special Correspondence of The Picayune.) 
“ Parish of Plaquemines, May 31, 1867. 

“In the absence of local news, allow me to entertain 
your readers to-day with a subject which is not entirely 
devoid of interest. 

“ Who killed Gen. Braddock ? Gordon, in his History 
of Pennsylvania, and after him Monette, in his History ef 
the Valley of the Mississippi, answer that a provincial 
named Thomas Fawcett was supposed to have committed 
the deed. The general had cut down a provincial, for 
disobeying orders in sheltering himself from the enemy’s 
fire. ‘The brother, who witnessed the act, determined to 
avenge his death, and awaited the first opportunity, 
when he lodged his ball in the body of his overbearing 
commander. 

“ Now, if the following account be correct, a Capt. 
Robert Allison it was who shed the blood of Gen. 
Braddock. 

“ The disastrous defeat of this famous general on the 
9th of July, 1755, in the expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne, now Pittsburg, is well known, says a writer in 
the March number of the Historical Magazine. In his 
extreme self-confidence and presumption, disregarding 
the warnings of Washington, he fell into an ambuscade 
of French and Indians, seven miles from the fort; and 


after having five horses shot under him, was mortally 
exclaimed, ‘In God’s name, who are you?’ An explana- | 


wounded, and the whole army then retreated in great 
disorder, leaving their wounded and baggage to the 
mercy of the savage foe. 

“ Now, I am informed by a most respectable gentleman, 
a native of Iredell county, North Carolina, where he has 
always lived—James §, Allison, Esq., now fifty-four years 
old—that when he was a smal) boy his father lived on 
the same with his grandfather, William Allison, and his 
grandmother, Agnes Allison, whose original name was 
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Allison, and the cousin of her husband. That she was in | 
Philadelphia county, Pa., her parents having come from | 


Ireland and settled there ; and that she died in 18 '4, aged 
about eighty years. That she told him, the saii James 
S$. Allison, many a time that she had an old brother by 
the name of Robert Allison, who was a captain in Brad- 
dock’s army, in the advanced guard; and that this 
brother—who was also in several skirmishes with the 
Indians in connection with General, then Col. Washing- 
ton, and also a captain in the Pennsylvania troops in the 


Revolutionary War, and was killed near the close of it— | 


always told her that when they fell into the ambuseade in | 


Braddock’s campaign, and many had been killed, and 
especially the officers, they could not see the enemy 
among the trees and bushes, nor defend themselves, and 


the general would not let them retreat ; then that he, the | 
| ment headed — 


said Capt. Robert Allisén, directed his orderly sergeant 
to shoot him, in order that they might get out of the 
difficulty without any further useless sacrifice of life. 
This officer, instead of shooting the general, shot several 


horses under him; and then that he, the said Capt. | 


Robert Allison, took the gun out of the hands of the 
officer and shot Braddock himself. That he told her, his 
sister, Agnes Allison, not to make this public at that 
time, for he would be hyng for it. 

“* My informant, however, born in 1812, often heard 
her speak of it, up to 1834, when she died; and he had 
more knowledge of it than the other grandchildren, for 
he was the oldest grandchild, and was often in the com- 

ny of his grandmother. The two families used water 

m the same spring, in the lower end of Iredell county, 
N. C., to which his grandparents had emigrated from 
Pennsylvania, before the revolution. 

“The name Robert is a prevailing name to various 
branches of the extensive Allison family in this country ; 
the writer has known of at least six of that name, The 
allegations of this old lady on other points, so far as they 
g0, correspond with the various histories, but she never 
read any history of the transaction. And no family, 
either in Pennsylvania or in several adjacent counties in 
North Carolina, is of higher respectability than the name 
of Allison. There is no essential improbability in the 
statement, and it is believed that in the Mexican war, 
and the more recent war, in our land, cases of this kind 
have often occurred where officers in the army have been 
purposely shot by their own men. 

“ There would seem to be no motive for Capt. Robert 
Allison to claim this deed for himself, if it were not the 
fact. He would be liable to condign punishment if the 


Aenvs 

“An ancient Agnus Dei, found on board the ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ after its capture by the English. It was sung 
by two priests, who stood chanting on deck till killed by 
the shot from our vessel.”"—Latrobe, Sacred Music, iii. 
160, 

What is known of this incident, and where can 
a full account be seen ? Sse Be 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


“ ARTICLES TO BE OBSERVED,” 1549.—At vol. v. 
p- 243 of Mr. Pocock’s recent edition of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation (being No. 33 of the 
collection of Records, part ii. book i.) is a docu- 


“Articles to be followed and observed, according to 
the King’s Majesty’s Injunctions and Proceedings.” 

It consists of a series of orders or injunctions, 
and begins with the words — 

“That all parsons, vicars, and curates omit in the 
reading of the injunctions all such as make mention of 
the popish mass, of chantries, &c.” 

Burnet appears to have got it in manuscript 
from Dr. Johnstone, an antiquary of that day; but 
such of Dr. Johnstone's = as are still extant 
appear to be at Campsall Park, near Doncaster, 


| and Mr. Pocock says this document is not among 


matter came to light ; hence a good reason for not having | 


it known out of the family for a long tinfe, and till the 
danger was past. 

“ By way of conclusion, let it be stated here that, ac- 
cording to Bancroft, Braddock had five horses disabled 
under him ; at last a bullet entered his right side, and he 
fell mortally wounded. He was with difficulty brought 
off the field, and borne in the train of the fugitives. All 
the first day he was silent; but at night he roused him- 
self to say: ‘ Who would have thought of it?’ On the 


night of the 12th of July, he roused from his lethargy to } 
say, ‘We shall better know how to deal with them | 
another time,’ and died, His grave may still be seen, | 


near the national road, about a mile west of Fort 
Necessity. 

“ Edward Braddock was born in Perthshire, about the 
year 1715, and died near Pittsburg, Pa., on the 15th of 
July, 1755. He had served with distinction in Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany. GLEANER.” 


| 
} 


| 


them. Can any of your correspondents tell us 
whether the original or any contemporary dupli- 
cate or authentic copy be now in existence, either 
in episcopal registries or private collections or 
elsewhere ? The document has no date. Burnet 
treats it as belonging to the year 1549 or there- 
abouts. Cardwell has reprinted it from Burnet in 
Documentary Annals of the Church, i. 63. 2. 


Rev. Dr. Brompere.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me as to the authentic parent- 
age of the late Rev. Dr. Blomberg, who was 
sometime Vicar of Cripplegate? He was also a 
Canon of St. Paul's; and he likewise held an 
official position at court, viz., as Clerk of the Royal 
Closet, or Dean of the Chapel Royal.* H. 


Rosert Browntine’s “Boy anp ANGEL.” — 
Will some student of Browning oblige me with 
answers to two questions anent this enigmatical 
little poem ?—1. What is its precise inner mean- 
ing? 2. On what legend is it founded ? 

With regard to my first question. I see dimly 
in the poem a comparison of three kinds of praise, 
viz., human, ceremonial, and angelic. Further, I 
see dimly a contrasting of Gabriel's humility with 
Theocrite’s ambition. 

With regard to my second question. Is there 


{* Dr. Blomberg’s father was a British officer quar- 
tered in the West Indies, where he died in the earlier 
part of the reign of George III. There is a marvellous 
story told of him, that on the evening of his death his 
shade appeared to Major Torriano and another officer 
stationed in St. Kitts. See “N. & Q.” 2°48, vi. 50, and 
Dr. Whalley’s Journals and Correspondence, ii. 449.—Ev. | 
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any legend of Gabriel having once occupied the | 

papal chair? I to remember a 

occupation thereof by the archfiend (see Defoe’s | 
History of the Devil, and elsewhere), but not by 

an archangel. 

This poem of “ The Boy and the Angel” has | 
been recalled to me by reading “ Kynge Roberd 

of Cysille” (Hazlitt’s Early Popular Poetry, vol. i. | 

p. 264). There is a general analogy (by contrast, 
perhaps, rather than likeness) between the two 

poems, which points, I think, to the existence of | 

a legend kindred to “ Kynge Roberd” as the pro- | 

totype of Browning's poem rather than to“ Kynge | 
Roberd” itself as that prototype. There are 

verbal similarities, however. For instance,— 

“ More blysse me schalle befalle 

In hevyn amonge my ferys alle, 

Ye, in oon owre of a day, | 

Then in erthe, y dar welle saye, 


In an hundurd thousand yere.” 
(Kynge Roberd of Cysille.) 


“With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day.” 
(Boy and Angel.) | 
The poem of “ The Lyfe of Roberte the Deuyll” 
(Hazlitt’s Early Popular Poetry, vol. i. p. 246), 
kindred to “ Kynge Roberd of Cysille,” but in no | 
way kindred to “The Boy and the Angel,” has a | 


passage — | 
| 


“ And on the good frydaye to churche he went ywis, 
Towardes the quyere, & nothing dyd saye; 
For that daye the Pope sayed all the seruyce.” 
which is strangely suggestive of Browning's 
“This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 
Praises God from Peter's dome.” 

To “Syr Gowghter” and the Jovinianus story 
of * Gesta Romanorum,” I have not present ac- 
cess; but both, I fancy (while akin to “ Kynge 
Roberd of Cysille”), have nothing in common 
with “ The Boy and the Angel.” 

Joun Appts, Jun. 


“Tne CHesspoarp or Lirz,” py Quis.— Who 
is author of this miscellany of clever papers— 
criticisms, sketches, &c. (1858. London: Jas. 
Blackwood)? The preface is signed D.E. R.I. 


THe Worp “ Longfellow’s transla- | 
tion of Dante (London, Routledge and Sons), occurs | 
the following passage from the Inferno, relative to | 
the inscription over the gates of hell: — 

“Through me the way is to the city dolent ; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole,” &c, 
The original is — 
“ Per me si va nella citta dolente ; 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore,” &c. 

My query is this,—Is there any warrant in 
modern authors for the use of the word “ dole ” in 
the sense of sorrow or pain? In Milton and 
Shakspeare I know it is used in this sense. I may 
also remark, that “city dolent” does not appear 


to be a very happy or appropriate translation of 
citta dolente. J. DALton. 
Norwich. 


DrypEN Qvuerries.—I have to thank several 


| obliging contributors who have sent useful answers 


to various queries of mine relating to Dryden and 
his works. An attentive examination of his 
writings raises many nice questions, and he has 
not yet been well edited. I venture to trouble 
you with a few more Dryden queries. 

1. What is the meaning of these two lines in 
the poem addressed to Chancellor Clarendon? Is 
there any passage of a Greek or Roman author 
which Dryden had in his mind when he com- 
pared Clarendon’s “ brow ” to Olympus’ top ?— 

* And, like Olympus’ top, the impression wears 
Of love and friendship writ in former years.” 

2. Where does this Latin passage come from, 
ascribed by Dryden to Pliny the Younger? — 
“ Nec sunt parum multi qui carpere amicos suos 
judicium vocant.” (Preface to Annus Mirabilis.) 

3. What is the meaning of the words, “ the 
town so called from them” in these lines of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” stating that the old 
Londoners were Roman Catholics (Jebusites) ? — 

“ The inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusites ; the town so called form them, 
And theirs the native right.” 

4. What is the meaning of “ Honest Will, and 
so he died” in the play The Wild Gallant, Act I. 
Se. 2?—of “The famous Cobler, who taught 


| Walsingham to the blackbirds” in Limberham, 


Act L. Se. 1 P—of “ Call me cut” in Troilus and 
Cressida, Act III. Se. 2; and of neyes in same 

_ of same play—“ Do the neyes twinkle at 
im?” C 


Joun Scotus Erteena.—In William and Mary 
Howitt's Ruined Abbeys and Castles, p. 48, the 
following curious passage occurs : — 

“ John Scotus Erigena, an Irish missionary of the ninth 
century, settled at the court of Charles the Bald, in his 
work, Margarita Philosophie, first broached the system 
of Phrenology. A copy of this work is said to be in 
the library of Oxford or Cambridge. It is said that the 
human skull is mapped out into organs similar to those 
of Gall.” 

Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information about this extraordinary statement ? 
I should be much obliged by an extract from the 
work in question in illustration of this subject. 

Cc. 0. G.N. 


Fraxman’s Desten ror etc.—The 
ceilings of the drawing-room floor at No. 53, 
Portland Place, have attracted my attention by 
their chaste and beautiful design, executed in 
plaster, with medallion paintings; and I have since 
discovered that the adjoining house, No. 52, for- 
merly the property of the late Mr. Knight of 
Wolverley, Worcestershire, but now of B. Bond 
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Cabbell, Esq. is decorated in a similar manner. | 
Mr. Knight’s son, the present M.P. for West 
Worcestershire, is in possession of Flaxman’s 

iginal design for this house. 

have been informed these houses were the 

first erected in Portland Place; and these de- 
signs were probably early works of the distin- 
guished sculptor. 

Is it known that he was much employed in this 
class of artistic decoration ? 

53, Portland Place. Taos. E. 


Guosts tv THE Rep Sea.—Can any of your | 
readers tell, whether there is any authority, and if 
so what it is, for the idea of laying a ghost in the | 
Red Sea? Every body has heard of the expres- | 
sion “laying a ghost,” but disputes the fact of there | 
being any authority for connecting this with the | 
Red Sea. Iam sure I have met with it, but I | 
cannot remember where.* E. 


| 


Tue is represented by the 
letters A. U. M. pronounced OM. U is Vishnu, 
M. is Mahadeva (Siva). Of what name or attri- 
bute of Brahma is the letter A the initial ? Some- 
thing like this has been asked before. 

Is the Hindu Sri the Egyptian Siris and the 
Greek Ceres? and is Horus ”Epws ? 


| 
| 
| 
Tue Irish Grernounp or Cettic Times, — 
According to Sir W. R. Wilde (Cat. of Mus. of | 
R, I, Acad. p. 248) this ancient breed of dogs | 
has passed away from Ireland. If so, of what breed | 
are those tall, shaggy, slate-coloured dogs called | 
Irish greyhounds or staghounds ? C.A.C. | 


“Maaerus pe should be | 
glad to have the dates of the following writers 
cited in this work and in the notes of Franciscus 
Sweertius; also a word or two on the main points | 
in the history of each : — | 

“ Fortunatianus.—Wrote Latin verses about St. Me- | 
dard. Is not this Fortunatus ? 

Hieronymus Squarzaficus Alexandrinus.— Wrote on 
the life of Janus Lernutius, a Dutch poet. 

Nicolaus Reusnerus.—W rote a Latin enigma on “ The 


Nicolaus Sipontinus.—W rote on Roman baths. 

Petrus Messias Hispalensis——Wrote on Diverse lec- 
tiones. 

Philippus Rubenius.—A friend of Sweertius; trans- 
lated Ant. Campus’s Hist. of Cremona into Latin. 

Philoxenus.—Wrote De Urbibus. 

Paulus Grillandus.—Writer on Ghosts, &c. 

Joannes Alexander Brassicanus —Learned jurist. 

Franciscus Rosinus.— Historian. 

Thomas Seghetus.—Reputed inventor of the Equuleus, 
an instrument of torture. A Briton. 

Vannocius Beringucius Senensis,— A renowned bell- | 
founder and writer on Pyrotechny. 

J.T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


[- facetious explanation of this saying will be found | 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for Feb, 1815, p. 124.—Ep.] | 


Master.— When did “mister” supplant “ mas- 
ter” as a title of courtesy? CARYLFORDE. 

Cape Town, S. A. 

Marks on Cuina.—Is there any correct ac- 
count of the marks on china to be obtained? I 
recently saw some figures with the following 
marks on them : — 

/ndented: — x 4 No. 123; x 3 No. 307 (with 
“No. 27” printed in red); x 3 No. 301 (with 
“No. 27” printed in red) ; x No. 119; x No. 62. 

If you, or any one of your many correspondents, 
can oblige me with information, I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad. 

There is also a bowl, and the only mark to be 
seen is a clumsy attempt to display either a 
fleur-de-lis or an heraldic eagle. 

H.M, Customs. R. H. Ruree. 


Parc avx Crrrs.—Pray was there ever in plain 
truth a Park aux Cerfs, or was it a slander on 
Louis XV. to say that he majntained such an 
establishment. I thought that it never existed, 
but I see it referred to by a late reviewer. 

Bath. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ As diamonds rough no lustre can impart 

Till their rude forms are well improved by art, 

So untaught youth we very seldom find 

Display the dazzling beauties of the mind 

Till art and science are to nature joined.” 


wer. 
What did the following quotation originally 
allude to? — 
“ Let day improve on day, and year on year, 
Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear,” &c. 
Guiwysie. 
“ The ideal is only the real at a distance.” 
Is this Lamartine’s? If so, where is it to be 
found, and what are his words? BrieutLine. 


Scottish Romance.—In an article in the Fort- 


| nightly Review of June, 1867 (p. 713), by Edward 


A. Freeman, it is affirmed that “one Scottish 
romance goes so far as to make him {Robert 
Bruce] defeat Edward the First [!] at Bannock- 


burn.” Would Mr. Freeman, or any of the readers 


| of “N. & Q.,” oblige me with the title of that 


romance ? A. 8. 

Edinburgh, 

STRELLEY or co. Norrinenam.—In 
the Bodleian Library Catalogue, under MSS., 
Anthony Wood's collection, there is reference to 
notices of this family, 8495—26, f.257. I should 
be greatly obliged if any Oxford correspondent 
would copy for me what is therein found, and I 
shall be glad in return for him to command my 


| services in any metropolitan quarters. 


Henry Moopy. 
24, Charles Street, St. James's Square. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 9 


Tue Toms at Barsapors.—In the Life of Seta Warp, Bisnor or Sarissury.—In Dr. 


Lord Combermere, vol. i. p. 286, occurs an extra- | 
ordinary account of a tomb built partly above and | 
ly below the surface of the ground, composed 
of ponderous slabs of white sandstone, at Christ 
Church, in the Island of Barbadoes, in which, on 
being opened three separate times for interments, 
coffins were found thrown about in the strangest 
confusion. The wild rumours afloat respecting this | 
circumstance induced Lord Combermere to be | 
present at a fourth interment. He did so per- 
sonally to inspect the vault; and having ascer- | 
tained that the coffins were in their original | 
positions, previous to returning had the whole | 
floor strewed with fine white sand. 
The slab forming the door was then fixed in | 
osition, and firmly secured with cement, on which | 
ord Combermere affixed his own seal, and many | 
} 


of those present made private marks. After nine 
months and eleven days, Lord Combermere, at- 
tended by a large concourse of people, revisited the | 
tomb, which he found in the same state as when | 
he left it, only that the cement had hardened | 
into stone, and still bore the impress of the seal. 
An attempt to open the door was attended with 
considerable difficulty, but when at last it was 
successful, it was found that there was a heavy 
leaden coffin leaning against it, and the other 
coffins were scattered about in the same confusion 
as before. Subsequently all of them were re- 
moved, buried in separate graves, and the tomb 
abandoned. My cbject now is to ask whether 
any or what steps were taken towards ascertaining | 
the cause of this phenomenon? Geologically 
speaking the site of this tomb is somewhat inter- 
esting, a coraline formation protruding through 
the calcareous strata of which the island is com- 


posed. A. ©. M. 


Tue or Mont-Cernts.—In the original 
edition of De Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes, 
vol. v. p. 142, occurs the following passage : — 

“La vallée du Mont-Cénis est ouverte au nord-ouest, | 
du cété de la Savoye, et au sud-est du cdté du Piémont ; 
tandis qu’au nord-est et au sud-est elle est bordée de | 
hautes montagnes.” 

It seems quite evident that there is in this a 
misprint somewhere or other; but where? Will 
some correspondent take the trouble to collate the | 
passage with some other edition, or to rectify it 

y his personal knowledge of the locality ? 
8. H. M. 


“Vir Cornus.” —During some researches in | 
the Record Office I find, under date 1570, a paper | 
signed, amongst others, by “P. Edgecombe vir | 
Cornub.” Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me 


who was P. Edgecombe, or why he took, par 
excellence, the title of “ Vir Cornub” ? or whether | 
the words have any special meaning when so | 


attached to a signature A. | 


Walter Pope's Life of Seth Ward, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 8vo, London, 1697 (p. 71), he tells us 
that the bishop — 


| “ After dinner, if any extraordinary company were ; re- 


sent, he would stay with them, drink a dish or two of 
coffee or tea, while they who had a mind to it drank 
wine, whereof there was plenty and of the best.” 

He was Bishop of Salisbury from 1666 to 1688. 
Query, is the custom of tea and coffee after dinner 
noted at any earlier date? That the bishop’s 
memory may not suffer at the hands of any in- 
judicious admirer of teetotal principles, we must 
add that his worthy chaplain says : — 

“ Never was there a more hearty entertainer, I have 
heard him say: ‘’Tis not kind nor fair to ask a friend 
that visits you, Will you drink a glass of wine? For 
besides that by this question you discover your inclina- 
tion to keep your drink, it also leads a modest guest to 
refuse it tho’ he desires it. You ought to call for wine, 
drink to him, fill a glass, and present it: then, and not 
till then, it will appear whether he had any inclination 
to drink or not,’ ” 

E. Oresy. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bisnorp Catrik oR KerrericK.—I send you 
an inscription, which I copied in 1864 from the 
tomb of an English bishop, who lies buried in 
the nave of the church of Santa Croce, in Flor- 
ence, and which is as follows, literatim : — 

* hic jacet dis Johanes Catrik 
Epis quédam Exoniesis ambasiator 
Serenisimi dai regis anglie q. obiit 

xxviii die decébr anno m.cece 

xix cuis anime p’picietur deus.” 

The tomb of the bishop is a flat marble slab, 
even with the pavement. The inscription is cut 
around it on the edge, and is still very legible. 
The slab also bears a coat of arms: Three dogs 
or leopards, 2 and 1. Of course there is now 
nothing remaining by which the heraldic tinc- 
tures can be traced. 

John Catrik, or as he is named in Heylin, 
“ Ketterick,” was, in 1409, made Bishop of St. 


| Davids; whence, in 1414, he was translated to 
| Lichfield: and in 1415 to Exeter. 
| in 1419, by our Henry V., u 


He was sent 
n an embassy to 
Pope Martin V., then at Florence; and died 
shortly after his arrival in that city. Prior to 
1417, there were three popes contending for the 
papacy, but no one of them in possession of Rome. 
n November, 1417, the General Council of Con- 
stance brought a fourth into the field by the 
election of Cardinal Colonna, by the name of Mar- 
tin V.; but as this Council was not able to put 
the pope they had elected into possession of the 
temporalities of his see, Martin V. accepted the 
invitation of the Florentines; and in February, 
1419, made that city his home, and it was to him 
that our bishop was accredited. 
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T have no means at hand by which I can ascer- | 


tain the purpose of the bishop’s mission, but I 
imagine that it was the object of Henry V. to 
show that he supported the choice of the Council 
of Constance. Martin V. left Florence in Sep- 
tember, 1420, for Rome; and retained possession 
of the Holy See until his death in February, 
1481. C. 

Streatham. 

[ The dates of Bishop Catterick’s translations, as given 
in Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 63, from 
the Lambeth registers, are as follows: consecrated Bishop 
of St. David’s, April 29, 1414; translated to Coventry, 
1415; to Exeter, 1419 ; died Dec. 28, 1419. Bishop Cat- 
terick and Bishop Hallum (of Salisbury) were the two 
English prelates present at the council of . Constance. 
(“N. & S. vi. 517.) The inscription on Bishop 
Catterick’s tomb in the church of Santa Croce is printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1851, together 
with his arms and a description of his monument. } 


Brsiz, 410, Oxrorp, 1769 (Edited b Dr. | 
Blayney).—In the Catalogue of Mr. Offor’s Li- | 


brary (lot 1162) sold at Sotheby’s in June, 1865, 
this edition is noted as “very scarce, probably 
having been tacitly suppressed when the delegates | 
found Dr. Blayney had taken unwarrantable liber- | 
ties in departing from the text of the authorized | 
edition.” In a catalogue recently issued by the 
same auctioneers, another copy of the same Bible 
occurs with the following note: “ The standard 
edition from which nearly all the subsequent have 
been printed.” Seeing no possibility of recon- 
ciling these two statements, I shall be glad to 
know which (or whether either of them) is cor- | 
rect ? F.N. 

[With the exception of the omission of a clause in 
Rey. xviii. 22, Dr. Blayney’s edition of 1769 has always 
been considered the most complete revision of the au- | 
thorised version. From the singular pains bestowed on 
it, under the direction of the vice-chance]lor and delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, it has hitherto been considered 
the standard edition, We do not agree with the conjec- 
tural statement of George Offor, that the delegates tacitly 
suppressed it on account of the unwarrantable liberties 
in departing from the authorised edition ; but think that 
the rarity of the quarto edition is owing to a calamitous fire 
having destroyed nearly the whole impression. Horne’s 
Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, ed. 1846, vy. 101, and | 
Anderson's Annals of the Bible, ii. 560. A full account 
of Dr, Blayney’s Collation and Revision was communi- 
cated by him to the Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. 1769, 
vol, xxxix. p. 517-519.) 


Qvotation.—In a former number of “N. & Q.” 
the following appeared from Lawson’s Maniac :— 


“Spare me, oh God, that dreadful curse, 
A disobedient child.” 


Can you be so good as to furnish the preceding 


S. XII. 6, 67. 


and latter part of the above couplet? and also 
| inform me where the whole poem can be obtained? 
N. J. 

[The passage does not occur in The Mamac, by John 
Lawson, as conjectured in “N. & Q.” 3°¢ S. ix. 535. It 
may probably be found in The Maniac, a poetical tale by 
Anne Bristow, 1810, which is not in the Catalogues of the 
British Museum. } 


Cartes Lams.—In Lamb's Essay on “ Guy 
Faux,” he quotes from a London weekly paper a 
vindication of the would-be wholesale murderer. 
Is the quotation one of Lamb’s bits of fancy ? or, 
| if not, in what paper did the vindication appear ? 
Lamb says it was “ not particularly distinguished 
for its zeal towards either religion.” 

Ecciesix. 

{“ The very ingenious and subtle writer, whom there 
is good reason for suspecting to be an Ex-Jesuit, not un- 
known at Douay,” was William Hazlitt, who furnished 
three articles to The Examiner on “Guy Faux,” which 
appeared in that paper on Nov. 12th, 19th, and 26th, 
1821, pp. 708, 728, 740.] 


Replies. 
JAMES HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH, THE 
ASSASSIN OF REGENT MORAY. 
(34 xi. 453.) 


In the manuscript chartulary of the monastery 
of Paisley there is a tack for nineteen years, 


| granted on May 16, 1545, by John Hamilton, 


Abbot of Paisley (afterwards Bishop of Dunkeld 
and Archbishop of St. Andrews), in favour of 
David Hamilton and Chrystine Schaw, his spouse, 
of “the six merk lands, of old extent, called 
Robin Schaw’s tak, of the ovir mains of Monkton, 


| together with the mills of Monkton and Dal- 


melling, lying in the lordship of Monkton and 
sheriffdom of Ayr.” On March 3, 1545, follow- 
ing, a charter will be found in the same volume, 
granted by Abbot Hamiiton, to that honourable 
man, David Hamilton, of “the three merk lands 


| of Dalmelling, of old extent, called the taylis 


quarter ; as also, the 16/8 lands, of old extent, 
called the Jasper steyne steid, which lands the said 
David now occupies, lying within the regality of 
Paisley, barony of Kyle Stewart, and sherifidom 
of Ayr.” Another charter of the same date was 
granted by and to the same parties, of “the six 


| merk lands of Ovir mains of Monkton, which 


lands the said David now occupies,” lying in the 
same regality, barony, and sheriffdom. 

Christeane Schaw, relict of David Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, was charged on February 28, 
1570-71, art and part of the murder of Regent 
Moray, either by devising the murder or resetting 
the criminal. The case was continued to the 
Justice Air of Lanark, and no more is heard of it. 
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(Pitcairn's Criminal Trials.) David Hamilton | 
must have acquired the lands of Bothwellhaugh 
since 1545, and they were probably the paternal in- 
heritance of his family. It would seem he had 
the following children: James, the assassin, who 
succeeded to the lands of Bothwellhaugh; John, 
who became Provost of Bothwell; David, who 
succeeded to the lands of Monkton Mains; and 
Janet, married to James Muirhead of Lauchope. 
James Hamilton was married to Isobel Sinclair, 
and David Hamilton to Alison Sinclair: both 
daughters and heiresses portioners, of Sinclair of 
Woodhouselee, in the parish of Glencross, Edin- 
burghshire. Sir John Bellenden, lord-justice clerk 
to Regent Moray, who deceived James Hamilton: 
out of his wife’s estate of Woodhouselee, was a 
relation of the Sinclairs. 

On June 27, 1579, a summons of treason was 
instituted against Claud Hamilton, Commendator 
of Paisley; James Hamilton, of Woodhouselee, 
called formerly James of Bothwellhaugh ; John 
Hamilton, Provost of Bothwell, his brother; 
David Hamilton of Monkton Mains ; James Muir- 
head of Lauchope, and others. John Calder, the 
Bute pursuivant, who served the summons, states 
in his indorsation that he summoned James Hamil- 
ton of Woodhouselee or Bothwellhaugh, and 
David Hamilton of Monkton Mains, at their dwell- 
ing-places in Bothwellhaugh, where their wives 
and families make their residence, and delivered a 
copy to each of their wives, who refused to re- 
ceive the same. (Acts of the Scottish Parliament.) 
It may be inferred that an arrangement had been 
made between the brothers, that David was to 
hold the paternal estate of Bothwellhaugh, in the | 
parish of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, and James the 
estates of their wives of Woodhouselee. 

Claud Hamilton was the third son of James, 
second Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatelherault, 
Governor of Scotland. On September 5, 1543, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, ambassador of King Henry VIII. 
to Scotland, wrote to his sovereign that the 
governor had now revolted to the Cardinal 
(Beaton) : — 


“ And on Monday last the Governor had letters from 
the Cardinal ; and on the same day, towards night, de- 
parted hence suddenly, with not past 3 or 4 with him, 
alledging that he would go to Blackness to his wife, who, 
as he said, laboured of child.” — Sadler's Letters. 


“Stern Claud, Grey Paisley’s haughty lord,” as 
Sir Walter Scott calls him, would therefore be 
born in Blackness Castle, parish of Carriden, 
Linlithgowshire. 

The statute of 1685, cap. 21, restoring forfeited 
lands, included Bothwellhaugh’s heir; but the 
following act (cap. 22) excepted the lands of 
Woodhouselee in favour of Sir Louis Bellenden, 
justice clerk, eldest son and heir of Sir John Bel- 
enden ; which was ratified by 1587, cap. 61, and | 


1592, cap. 11. By an act of Privy Council, passed 
on January 12, 1592, it was ordained that David 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, otherwise designed 
of Monkton Mains; Isobel Sinclair and Alison 
Sinclair, heretrices, portioners of Woodhouselee, 
should be repossessed; and they were finally 
restored by Act of Parliament 1609, cap. 41. 
David Hamilton died on March 14, 1613, and was 
interred in Dundonald churchyard, where @ 
monumental stone was erected to his memory, 
bearing the following inscription in bold relief 
round the margin : — 


“Hem Lye corris oF HonorrAspet MAN 
cALLyT Dautp HAmILTOVNE oF BoTHWELHAVCHE, 
srovs TO ELESONE SINCLAIR, in his tyme quha desist the 
14 of Merche, 1619.” 


In the confirmation of his personal estate, in 
favour of Claud Hamilton, his second son, dated 
May 7, 1613, it is stated the death occurred in 
March 1613; and in the confirmation of the personal 
estate of Alisone Sinclair, relict of the | somes 
David Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, also in favour 
of Claud Hamilton, dated April 17, 1619, it is 
stated she died in June, 1618. They both re- 
sided at Monkton Mains, Ayrshire. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1628, James Hamilton was served heir in 
— to his grandfather David Hamilton of 

othwellhaugh ; and on February 20, 1630, James 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was served heir to 
his grandmother, Alison Sinclair; and Alison 
Hamilton (daughter of the assassin) was served 
heir to Isobel Sinclair, her mother, also on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1630. 

David Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was fre- 


| quently a witness to writs executed by Lord Pais- 


ley, and his son the Earl of Abercorn, in the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. In the year 1602 David Hamilton, the 
younger, of Bothwellhaugh, is mentioned in con- 
nection with a case of scandal before the Presby- 
tery of Paisley—a most scandalous tale of truth, 
which ruined several innocent and guilty persons. 
(Presbytery Records.) The heroine was Elizabeth 
Hamilton, daughter of John Hamilton and Elison 
Bane, who resided in Blackston, one of the man- 
sions of Lord Paisley. She was well connected : 
one of her sisters, Isobel, being married to Thomas 
Knox, a younger son of Ranfurlie, and brother 
of Andrew Knox, Bishop of the Isles ; and another 
sister, Elison, to Robert Semple, town clerk of 
Paisley, a younger son of Fullwood. Elizabeth 
Hamilton rusticated a short time on a farm on 
Bothwellhaugh, but I have not discovered whe- 
ther young Bothwellhaugh married her. He 
was married, and seems to have predeceased his 
parents, from Claud, the second son, being their 
executor, and his own son James being served 
heir to his grandfather and grandmother. 

This communication may so far supply the in- 
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formation desired by your correspondent ANGLo- 
Scotus. Davip SEMPLE. 


Paisley. 


Thanks to the extracts contributed by Mr. VERE 
Irvine, we have now got some very interesting 
information from the records. From these, and 
another source to be cited presently, I infer that 
the John Hamilton employed to murder Coligni, 
and called by Mr. Froude “the brother or near 
relative of Chatelherault,” was in all probability 
the “Prepositus de Bothvil,” who in the for- 
feiture of Oct. 26, 1579, is styled the “ brother” 
of Bothwellhaugh. He thus turns out to have 
been “ Provost ” of the collegiate church of Both- 
well, and a priest of the ancient faith, possibly 
outed from his living by the Reformation, and a 
marked man. The following notices from Ban- 
natyne’s Journal (edit, 1806) doubtless apply to 
him, p. 35: — 

“In this meane tyme (August, 1570,) there come from 
Flanderis a little pincke, and in it tuo gentlemen with 
Mr. John Hamyltoun called the Skyrmisher fra Duck 
@Alva. The heidis of thair commissione are not yet 


notified: but the brute (rumour) is that the lord Sea- | 


toun and some utheris suld pass to Flanderis, that Duck 
d@’Alva suld assist them in rebellione against the King.” 
= chronicler piously adds | “ Lord confound thair ma- 
itioues myndis,” 

Again, on pp. 349 et seq., containing the truce 
(for two months from August 1, 1572), procured 
by the exertions of the French lehennine “La- 
crock ” (Le Croc), and “ Maister Drurier (Drury) 
for the Queene of England,” between the Regent 
Mar and the lords of Queen Mary’s party then 
holding the castle and town of Edinburgh, we 
find the following persons expressly excepted 
from the truce, viz : — 

“James, sometymes erle Bothwell, James Ormistoun, 
sometyme of that [lk ; Patrick Hepburne, sometymes of 
Beinstoun ; Patrick Wiisoun, sumtyme servand to the 
said erle; James Hamiltoun, sometyme of Bothwelhauch ; 
Shone Hamiltoun, sumtymes provest of Bothwell his brother, 
with the whole theives and brocken men, inhabitants of 
the bordoris and heilandis,” &c. 

The remarkable confession of “ Arthure Hamil- 
ton in Myrritoun” at once explains the territorial 
connection of Bothwellhaugh with Ayrshire. The 
lands of Monktoun, with which the commendator 
of Aberbrothok bribed the assassin, are in that 
county, and seem, in 1590 and subsequently, to 
have been the property of a “ David Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh,” within the paroch of Monktoun, 
who appears in the Commissary Records of Glas- 

ow as the creditor of a “Thomas Knicht in 
-restwick’”’ (in same parish) for rent of lands 
there. The editors of Wishaw, unaware of the 
case, supposed they saw an error, and altered 
conjecturally Monktoun into Monkland, a parish 
in Lanarkshire; thus rather misleading inquirers 
like myself till Mr. Irvine came to the rescue. 
Who this David was is not stated. He may have 


been another brother of the notorious James, 
Two sons (one Arthur) appear in David's “Testa- 
ment ” (Com. Rec. Glasg.) in 1613, when he died, 
though his tombstone in Crosby kirk is dated 
1619, as stated in the notes to Wishaw. If so, 
he could not be the avus of Alisona Hamilton, 
served heir to a David Hamilton in 1602. It is 
curious that the local tradition of the ancient 
burgh of Prestwick assigns the murderer his last 
resting-place in its seabeaten churchyard, though 
I presume he died in exile. 

As for the “card” story, I gave it quantum 
valeat. It was told me on the spot many years 
ago by the late Professor Fleming of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow—a gentleman who was tolerably 
versant with the family history of his native 
county. AnGLo-Scortvs. 


In the account of the Muirheads of Lauch- 
ope, in the Appendix to Nisbet's Heraldry, it 
is there stated that James Muirhead, “ linked in 
friendship, blood, and affinity with the Hamil- 
tons,” was married to Janet, daughter of James 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who was a brother 
of the house of Orbiston. 

After the murder, Bothwellhaugh took refuge 
for a night with his brother-in-law at Lauchope, 
afterwards burnt to the ground by the Regent’s 
party. His connection with the Orbiston family 
does not interfere with his relationship to the 
archbishop, as Calderwood says he was “ sister 
sonne to the bastard Bishop of Sanct Andrewes.” 

W. R. C. 

Glasgow. 


THE CHEVALIER D’ASSAS. 
(3" S. xi. 34.) 


In giving an answer to SEBASTIAN'S query, 
I cannot refrain from going into the whole 
question about the controversy which has been 
raised and the doubts which have been expressed 
as to the possibility or rather probability of the 
Chevalier d’Assas’s heroic act, and his now his- 
torical exclamation. First of all, who was the 
Chevalier d’Assas? His family belonged to what 
the French call la petite noblesse, but dated from 
the twelfth century, as this is clearly proved by 
the genealogist Chérin, who searched the original 
documents. Louis (and not Nicholas, as some of 
his biographers have baptized him) was born at 
Le Vigan, in the Cevennes, in the year 1733. 
Thus he was only twenty-seven years of age when 
he died, for the engagement near Klostercamp (not 
Kampen) took place in 1760, and not in 1762 as 
SEBASTIAN asserts it. He entered the service 
very early, and was already captain of the Chas- 
seurs du régiment d Auvergne at the moment ot 
his death. This fatal event happened, as is very 
well known, during the Hanoverian war, at Klos- 
tercamp, near Wesel, where his division was cut 
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to pieces by the enemy under command of the 
Duke of Brunswick. the evening of October 
15th d’Assas went quite alone, they say, to a place 
near his camp, where there was a kind of grove, 
in order to watch the hostile enemy. All at once 
he found himself surrounded by German soldiers, 
who put their bayonets on his breast, threatening 
to Kill him on the spot as soon as he would shout 
or warn his friends by any sign whatever. Pre- 
ferring, however, the safety of his regiment to his 
own preservation, he ejaculated with force the 
famous “ A moi, Auvergne, ce sont les ennemis! ” 
and fell at the same moment pierced with bayonet 
wounds. 

This is the plain popular story. I must con- 
fess that I find a great many improbabilities in 
it. First of all, one single man never goes out 
to reconnoitre the enemy; at least it is a very 
unusual thing. But even admitting this impro- 
bable hypothesis as a fact, who is there to prove 
that d’Assas really used the words above-men- 
tioned? Who is to demonstrate that he had an 
interior struggle between the natural instinct of 

reservation and the duty to warn his friends ? 
Was there time left to him for such an internal 
contest? Did the Germans not assassinate him 
as soon as they had seized him? These questions 
are very natural; they are produced by spon- 
taneous induction. But now the truth—the real 
absolute truth—where is it? I donot think that 
it will ever be obtained;* but what I think 
highly probable is this. A man being seldom or 
never pathetic at the very last moment of his 
existence, I believe that d’Assas, seeing the enemy, 
used perhaps “ Hola!” or “Qui va la?” or an 
similar short exclamation sufficient to warn his 
companions of the impending danger they were in. 
(I do not mean to say at all that I accept this 
version of the occurrence as the only true one. I 
simply try to explain the popular hypothesis in 
the most rational manner possible; nothing else.) 
It is curious that at the time nobody spoke about 
the heroic act of the Chevalief d’Assas. The 
Gazette de France does not mention it; it only 
inserts (number of October 25, 1760) the name 
of the hero in the list of the fallen. He was even 
so obscure a man then that his name is misspelled 
in the Gazette. We read d’Assar instead of 
@’Assas. Voltaire was the first to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the noble deed of the cheva- 
lier in the second edition of his Précis du régne de 
Louis XV, published in the year 1769. In 1768 
he had already brought it to the notice of the 
Duke de Choiseul in a letter, which has been pub- 
lished since; but the French government had too 
much to do then to think or to discuss about such 
an insignificant subject as the unusual death of a 


* I shall examine many other suppositions and versions 
of this story afterwards. 


young officer. It was only during the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XVI. that people began to 
talk again about the occurrence near Kloster- 
camp. 

In 1777, Marie-Antoinette heard of the heroism 
of the Chevalier d’Assas. She expressed her sin- 
cere admiration, but also her intense amazement 
that such an act as his should have remained for 
so long a time completely unknown, and ordered 
some one to write about it to the Baron d’Assas, 
brother of the deceased, with the request that he 
should gather more details together about Louis 
and his noble sacrifice, in order to publish them in 
akind of memoir. The baron readily responded to 
the demand, but at the same time availed himself 
of the favourable opportunity to ask an advance- 
ment for his two sons, and the authorisation of 
adding to his own name that of Klostercamp. 
These particulars will be found in a letter whic 
he wrote to the famous patriot Palloy, in answer to 
certain questions which the latter had put to him 
concerning the family relations and the dramatic 
end of the Chevalier d’Assas. Palloy had also 
requested the baron to tell him whether there 
were any portraits of the hero in existence, because 
it was his intention to have one painted on a stone 
of the Bastille. The letters form part of the rich 
and interesting collection of inedited documents 
in possession of M. Feuillet de Conches, the well- 
known amateur of autographs. He has recently 
commenced to publish them. (Zouis XVI, Marie- 
Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth, 1864-1866, i.-iii. 
Paris, H. Plon.) The king wrote to M. Mont- 
barey, Minister of the War Department, about the 

nding question, and finally, after a deliberation 
in council, a perpetual pension was granted to the 
family of d’Assas, represented by the eldest son of 
each new generation. They were also admitted 
at court, and received with much distinction. 

Besides all this, the baron obtained the privilege 
(one which was very much envied at the time) of 
hunting with the king, and his eldest son was ap- 
pointed “capitaine de l’artillerie.” The letters 
patent creating this pension were forwarded on 
October 8, 1777, and registered on March 21 of 
the following year.* This curious and highly in- 
teresting document now belongs to a private col- 
lection. It was sold by Livardet at a public auc- 
tion of autographs held in Paris, on February 19, 
1857. The following is worth quoting, because 
it contains, so to say, the official version of the 
affair near Klostercamp : — 

* This pension was forgotten during the stormy days 
of the French Revolution, but Napoleon I. re-established 
it in 1810, and it has always been acquitted since. Let me 
add here that a column was placed during the same year 
on the very spot where d’Assas fell, and his famous excla- 
mation is to be found on it as an inscription. Le Vigan 
has erected a monument to eternize the name of its 
hero, and a street in Paris has been baptised “ Rue 
d’Assas,” 
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“Louis par la grace de Dieu, Roi de France, ete.—De 
toutes les grandes actions que l'histoire a immortalisées, 
aucune nest au-dessus de I’héroisme avec lequel le sieur 
Louis, Chevalier dAssas, capitaine de chasseurs au régi- 
ment d’Auvergne, s'est dévoué & la mort. La nuit du 15 
au 16 octobre 1760, le prince héréditaire de Brunswick 
voulut surprendre & Klostercamp, pres de Wesel, un corps 
de Varmée francaise commandé par le marquis de Cas- 
tries. Le chevalier d’Assas, en marchant A la découverte 

ndant |’obscurité, tombe dans une embuscade ennemie. 

invironné de baionnettes prétes & le percer, il peut 

acheter sa vie par son silence ; 
elle ignore le danger qui la menace. Il crie & haute 
voix. ‘A moi Auvergne, voila les ennemis !’ et dans l'in- 
stant il expire percé de coups. Si cette mort glorieuse 
I’a dérobé & notre reconnaissance, nous pouvons du moins 
en faire éprouver les effets & son frére,” etc. 

Where did they derive their information from ? 
Probably from the Baron d’Assas’ notes and Vol- 
taire’s above-mentioned letter. But then how did 
the latter manage to get his? This he will tell 
us himself. In a letter to Count Schomberg, 
dated October 31, 1769, we read : — 

“Je n'ai fait que copier ce que le frére de M. d’Assas 
et le major du régiment m’ont mandé.” 

Regarding the peculiar construction of the phrase, 
one might be induced to think that already at the 
time that Arouet wrote the above, doubts were 
entertained as to the probability of the Chevalier 


d’Assas’ heroic act, and also as to the manner in | 


which it was executed. Was it really so? Is it 


even decided at present whether the story is fact | 


or fiction ? and if it is a fact, has it been de- 
finitively established now in what way it took 


lace? I shall try to answer these questions in a 
ollowing article. H. TrepeMan. 
Amsterdam, 


Tue Betts or St. Anprews (3" xi. 437.)— 
I was about to send you my view of these legends, 
but my reply has been most satisfactorily antici- 
ted by your valuable and able correspondent 
. C. HL, and I would only beg to endorse it by 
the weight of my opinion, whatever it may be 
worth, and say that it fully agrees with my own. 
As for the letters EB. 0. R. they usually stand 
for eorum, which may here be the founder's false 
concord for ¢jus, sumptibus being understood. 
And as for “ Kate Kennedy,” that is evidently 
a word compounded of the bishop’s name and 
the name of the bell, and with no other reason 
than thinking it a good joke, as the two names 
occurred on the bell, to join them together; and 
— as an excuse fora holiday, they were slan- 
erously joined together for the sake of more 
revelry and such like. H. T. ELtacomne. 


Watsn or Castte Horr S. xi. 495.) — 
The hypothesis of Sp. may be very ingenious, but 
I would rather assign the origin of his Welshmaan's 
arms to an ancestor—Kadwalader ap Gronwy, 


Lord of Mochnant, co. Denbigh—to whom the 


mais l’'armée va périr si | 


arms of Argent a chevron gules between three 
pheons, the two in chief pointing to each other, 
| the one in base point upwards sable, have been 
assigned, and are also borne by Kadwgan of 
Bachan and the Kyffins of Glas-coed. See the 
Harl. MS., No. 1143, PINGATORIS, 


| Riewarp Deane, tHE Reetcrpe (3" xi. 
505.) — Would that the regicidal mark on my 
ancestor’s name were as apocryphal as is his origin 
from Suffolk ditches or rorkshire dye-vats! I 
transcribe however, in extenso, his holograph now 
before me, referring to “Ipswich,” where he 
| seems to have had authority: more probably as 
| port-admiral*—the recompense, I grieve to say, 
| of judicial treason—than in the service of the 
Lord Mayor of London : — 

“T doe certifye that ye Hoye W™ and John of Col- 
chester, William Hutchhin (sic) Master, was by my 
order comanded out of Harwich for y¢ reliefe of the Shipp 
| Lyberty when shee first came aground on Balsey Landes, 
and that I was an eye-witnesse of y* Dammage w* the 
sayd Hoy received therein; the charge for repayeing 
whereof will amount to 92! 10* at least, as I am certifyed 
by two of y® best Master Shipwrights of Ipswich, who by 
my desire made survey of her. Given under my hand 
| the 234 day of Octob", 1650.—R1. Deane. 

“ To all whome it may concerne.” 


Three memoranda are endorsed 

| Scripts: — 

| 1. “Navy Office, 25° Octobr, 1650, Comr* for the Navy 
to the Come (sic) for the Admiralty. 

“ Concerning M' Hutchin’s Hoy, Capt" Green’s men, 

and other thinges.” 

| 2. “1% November, 1650. C. N. for allowing 92! 10+ 04 
to W™ Hutchins for damage don to his Hoye in boarding 

| the Libertie. a 

| Ye bill made out on ye Shipw* certificat.” 

| It is a strong, and to me a pleasurable contrast, 

| to recall the memory of my paternal ancestor, 

| Thomas Swift of Goderich, the father of the Com- 
monwealth’s Admiral Deane’s son-in-law, who 
sold the larger moiety of his ancient estate in 

| Herefordshire, to raise money for the king in his 
conflict with the rebel Cromwell, who had the 

| decency, be it remembered, of forbearing to put 

| the crown on his own head. 

Epauvunp LentHat Swirte. 


Perscry (38, xi. 503.)— The prefix is, I 
think, intensive, not opposite. In its bad sense— 
meaning in these our times its failure—perjuro is, 
| I think, pejero=pejus juro. If it be purely pre- 
positional, it may follow the general meaning of 

“. , the cheap swearer through his open sluice.” 

Herbert 


in several 


_ Or, ironic?, “thorough” swearing; “through” 
| thick and thin; “through” a deal board; 


* As I have already observed (anté, p. 482) the date, 
“ Admiral, 1649”—a year before the date of the certi- 
ficate—is scratched on the back of the portrait. 
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“through” any thing,—so that the perjury brings 
profit. L, S. 

Hoty Istanps S. xi. 496.)—On the sub- 
ject of the Holy Islands of Pagan times, ©. A. C. 
will find an elaborate dissertation in An Inguiry 
into the Primeval State of Europe, 1864 (Marl- 
borough & Co., Paternoster Row). oF. 

AnGEto’s “Last Jupement” 
xi. 459.) —I have the same engraving, but signed 
with an s—Wirings. John Wirings, or Wierix, or 
Wierx, was born at Amsterdam in 1550. He was 
the author of many engravings, the best of which 
are — the Redemption; several portraits, those of 
Philip IL, King of Spain; Henry IIL, King of 
France ; Catherine of Medicis, &c.; a dead Christ, 
after Otto-Venius; some after A. Durer. 

I have another engraving, with the same head 
and fur cap, of Michael Angelo, and bearing the 
same inscription. He holds a compass in his 
hand. It is the frontispiece to a work on archi- 
tecture, and is by “Giovanni Battista Montano, 
Milanese, A° 1610.” P. A. L. 


Names Wantep (3" S, xi. 313, 430, 487.) — 
Iam much obliged to D. P. for his answers. I 
took the bugle coat and Sandys of Ombersley 
from a book-plate, with the name carefully 
rubbed out, as D. P.’s. I obtained it, with many 
more, from Dr. Wellesley’s collection. Looking 
over Segoing’s Armorial Universel, among the 
“Armes des plus nobles Maisons d’Angleterre,” 
I came across an odd way for spelling Derby 
evidently from the way it is pronounced) 

Stanley Comte d’Arbie.” Joun Davinson. 


Farren ork Furren Famiry xi. 489.) 
I do not find any of this name in my collections 
relating to French refugees. I have names of 
similar sound, which I now add : —Ferand, Jere- 
mie, Canterbury, 1687; Ferrand, Marg*, Can- 
terbury, 1690; Fairant, Anne, London, 1727; 
Ferrand, Josué, London, 1723; Fairon, Louis, 
London, 1706; Feron, Jean, Bristol, 1702 ; Feron, 
Ab", London, 1735, 1738; Ferand, Capt" Ni- | 
cholas, in Molinier’s regiment in Ireland under 
William III. Joun 8S. Bury, 


Arms IN St. Winnow Cuvrcn (3" §, xi. 499.) 
I cannot tell H. the name of the bearer of the 
coat which he blazons. But I can add my evi- 


window, and once, deeply carved, on a bench end. 
I mean the coat, argent, three chevronels sable ; 
no colours appearing on the wood. 

Whose is it? Lansladron, who had one sum- 
mons to parliament as baron in Edward I.’s reign, 
bore it. So did Ercedekne, also a baron, sum- 
moned for the last time 16 Edward III. Trerice 
took the coat of Lansladron; and Trecarrel of Tre- 
carrel bore it also. But as Trecarrel of Trecarrel 
had been Esse, a family which bore two chevro- 
nels only, and took the third on coming to Tre- 
carrel and changing the name, some doubt may 
be raised as to the name Trecarrel and the coat 
with three chevronels. I find in Harl. MS. 
1079, in the — of Kelley, among the quar- 
terings of Kelley, the name Trecarrel als Esse with 
the coat, argent, two chevronels sable. 

I am inclined to give the coat to Ercedekne, 
because in the top of the centre light of the same 
window at St. Winnow I saw a shield of Cour- 
tenay. Sir Hugh Courtenay (¢emp. Hen. VI. and 
Edw. IV.) married Philippa, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Warin Ercedekne or Archdeacon, and 
with her got Antony in Cornwall and Haccombe 
in Devonshire. Their only child, Joan, married 
twice; first, Carew; secondly, Vere. I do not 
know any presumption for the other names which 
has so much probability as what I have —S 
for Ercedekne. . P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


ParvENCHE S. xi. 139, 238, 345.) — The 
following extract from the Thornton Romances, 
published by the Camden Society, may prove of 
some interest : — 

“ Corteys lady and wyse, 
As thou arte pervenke of pryse, 
I do me on thi gentryse, 
Why wolt thou me spyll ?” 
Romance of Sir Degrevant, lines 729-32. 


“ Note, line 730, Pervenke of pryse. The Lincoln MS, 
reads ‘ prudeste of pryse,’ and in the Cambridge MS. the 
first word is rather obscurely written as if it were ‘ per- 
veulte’ The phrase corresponds exactly to the more 
modern one, ‘the pink of courtesy,’ as in Romeo and 
Juliet, Act II. Se. 4— 

* Parvenke de pris e sauntz pier, 
Sount femmes sur tote autre rien.’ 
Wright’s Lyric Poetry, p. 7. 
‘The primerole he passeth, the parvenke of pris.’ 
Ibid. p. 26.” 
8. L. 


dence to the fact that he has blazoned it as it is 
seen. I made notes of all the arms which I could 
find in St. Winnow several years ago. This coat, 

uarterly per cross embattled argent and sable, | 

en stood in glass in the east window of the | 
south aisle. It occupied quarters 2 and 3 in a 
shield which showed, in 1 and 4, argent three 
chevronels sable. I have long wished to be cer- 
tain whose shield it is. The coat is repeated, as 
probably H. knows very well, singly in the same | 


_ would pay fees to heralds for a grant of what was 
G. W 


So-caLLEp Grants or Arms (3" S. vi. 461, 539 ; 


| xi. 327, 508.)—I cannot agree with P.P. Ifa man 


takes a confirmation of arms, by so doing he admits 
that he can show no proof of his right to the coat 


' confirmed. Therefore a confirmation is in effect a 


grant de novo, for if the arms confirmed were 
really his by right, he would be a madman who 


his without it. 
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Tue Barrie or Beaveé xi. 120.) —It 
may be interesting to your correspondent J. L. K. 
to know that the Duke of Clarence was unhorsed 
at the battle of Beaugé by Sir John Swinton of 
that ilk : — 

“ And Swinton laid the lance in rest 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet.” 
Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
canto stanza iv. 

Also Lingard, History of England, vol. iii. 
chap. vi. p. 260 (Edward VI., Charles Dolman, 
1854) : — 

“ The Duke, who was distinguished by his coronet of 
gold and jewels, received a wound from Sir William 
Swynton, and was slain with a battle-axe by the Earl of 
Buchan.” 

Also, Burke's History of the Landed Gentry, 
vol. ii. p. 1342 (published 1847) : — 

* Sir John Swinton of that ilk.” 

“ At the battle of Beaugé in France, in 1420, Swinton 
unhorsed the Duke of Clarence, the English general, 
brother of King Henry V., whom he distinguished by a 
coronet set with precious stones, which the Duke wore 
around his helmet; and wounded him so grievously in 
the face with his lance, that he immediately expired. . . . 
Sir John afterwards fell at the battle of Vernoil, where 
the Scots auxiliaries were commanded by the gallant 
Earl of Buchan, Constable of France, son of Robert Duke 
of Albany, Governor of Scotland, anno 1424.” 

The same facts are also stated in one of the 
notes to Sir Walter Scott’s drama of Halidon 
Hill. J. G. Luoyp, 


Passace In Lorp Bacon (3" S. xi. 496.) — 

“ Again, the meanness of my estate doth somewhat 
move me; for tho’ I cannot accuse myself that I am 
either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend, 
nor my course to get.” 

D. will excuse me for remarking that those 
who ask a question respecting a difficult passage 
ought to give a full reference. This letter of 
Bacon’s occurs in the Letters from the Cabala, 
and in Basil Montagu’s edition of Bacon is found 
at vol. xii. p. 5. Bacon's epistolary style is gene- 
rally very cramped, and this sentence is so ab- 
breviated that it is next to impossible to be sure 
of the meaning. He says that the narrowness of 
his means troubles him, that he cannot tax him- 
self with profuseness nor idleness, and adds, “ yet 
my health is not to spend, nor my course to get.” 
One difficulty lies in the connectives implying an 
antithesis where [ can see none to exist. It seems 
to be equivalent to saying—My well-being or 
health does not consist in expenditure; I am not 
of expensive habits at all; nor is my course [i. e. 

ursuit of law}, as I am directing my researches 
in it, calculated to enrich me much. There is 
another letter of Bacon’s to Burghley, given by 
Montagu, in the same volume (p. 476), in which 
he says, speaking of the ordinary practice of law: 
“So as I make reckoning, I shall reap no great 


benefit to myself in that course.” He confesses 
he has as vast contemplative ends as he has 
moderate civil ends; and he says that if Burgh- 
ley will not help him, he will purchase out of the 
sale of his inheritance “some lease of quick 
revenue, or some office of gain.” That he will 
give up the legal career, and turn “ sorry book- 
maker,’ or maybe become a true pioneer in “ the 
mine of truth.” Would that he had yielded to 
this severe and simple instinct ! Office and honours 
soon rained thick upon him, and in their slushy 
train dishonour followed, C. A. W 
May Fair. 


OssoLeTe Porases: CHAMPHIRE Possrt 
S. xi. 377.) —May I say that I am as much 
amused as surprised at the endeavours to explain 
this phrase, which means neither more nor less 
than camphire or camphor posset —the virtues of 
which may be ascertained by a reference to Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy (part 111. sec. 2, mem. 5, subs. 1), 
or any medical work of the period. The other 
explanations offered would take away all the 
point of the speech. A. F. B. 


ArcupisHop Wuaatety’s Przzte S. xi. 
458.)—I do not think this puzzle very difficult. 
The man must have kept his fortune in a strong 
box, and taken out money as he required it; 
being probably (like the fisherman mentioned in 
Crabbe’s Borough, Letter 5) ignorant of the in- 
vention of interest. Supposing him at twenty- 
one to have been possessed of 3000/., and to have 
lived to the age of eighty-one, spending only 507. 
a-year, your correspondent will see there was 
nothing remarkable in his being buried by the 
parish. DENKMAL. 


Hymn: Gatuertne Croups” (3" 
xi. 356.)—On p. 356 there is a question respecting 
the authorship of this beautiful hymn, at which 
I was surprised. I had not supposed that any 
one doubted that it was written by Robert Grant. 
It appeared first in the Christian Observer, Feb- 
ruary, 1806. The contributor signed himself 
“E—Y. D. R.” In the same publication, Feb- 
ruary, 1812, the hymn was again inserted, intro- 
duced by this note : — 

“T send you an improved edition (at least I hope it is 
one) of a hymn which you once honoured with insertion 
in the Christian Observer. If you are of the same opinion, 
you will ae _— it when you have a spare 


column.—E—Y. D. 
In the early volumes of the Observer first ap- 
peared in print many of Heber’s hymns, e. g.: — 
“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” 
“ O Saviour, when this holy morn.” 
“ Oh weep not o’er thy children’s tomb.” 
“In the sun and moon and stars.” 


The first hymn was introduced (October, 1811) 
by a letter from the writer, signing himself “D.R.” 
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The two Grants were, indeed, brothers. In 
their University course they ran pari passu. In 
1801 (Henry Martyn’s year) one was third wran- 
gler, and the other fourth. In after life Robert 
was Governor-General of Bombay, and Charles 
Secretary of State for the Colonies: and while 
one wrote such hymns as that in question, and 
“By thy birth and early years,” the other raised 
his University in sacred poetry into rivalry with 
Oxford. In 1803, Heber recited “ Palestine’’; 


and 1806, Charles recited his beautiful poem “On | 


the Restoration of Learning in the East.” In the 
remarks on these two poems, the reviewer awards 
the palm of genius to Grant, and of taste to 
Heber. 8. 8. S. 


In 1861 I corresponded with Lord Glenelg on | 


the subject of his brother Sir Robert Grant’s 
hymns, when his lordship distinctly informed me 
that Sir Robert was author of that hymn. His 
lordship presented me with the little publication 
of his brother's Hymns, edited by himself, in 
which the hymn in question is included—two 
versions being given, both from Sir Robert’s MSS. 
Cares Rogers, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 


Curist A CARPENTER (3" S. xi. 508.) — Will 
you allow me to complete a reference in my note 
on this subject? The anecdote about Libanius, 
the sophist, is from Theodoret’s Church History, 
book iii. chap. xviii. B. H. C. 

Jarvey (3" S. xi. 475.) — This word is still in 
common use in Dublin. It is employed by stu- 

BE. L. 


dents instead of carman, &c. 
Wilford. 


Noemismatic (3" S, xi. 497.) —See “N. & Q.” 


34 S. vi. 186,278. The numbers on sovereigns are | 


for the same purpose as those on the shillings. 
Joun Davipson. 


OnE ALPHABET FOR Evrope x. 529, 
400.)—In the account given in The Times of the 
visit of the Sclavonian deputies to St. Peters- 
burg in May, it was stated that, in the conversa- 
tion which took place on their reception at court, 
the Empress deigned to express her regret that 
the Sclavonian people had not a common alpha- 
bet and orthography. As Russia professes a 
strong desire to cultivate friendly relations with 
the widely-scattered races of a kindred descent, 
would not the patriotic wish of the Empress be 
best realised by the adoption of the Roman cha- 
racter as the common alphabet? The use of a 
very few years would be sufficient to prove the 
immense advantages of the new system in an 
empire with such a great future before it as 
Russia. Professor Max Miiller says, in his Sur- 
vey of Languages, that — 

“Tt has been the policy of Russia to support the intro- 
duction of her alphabet among the nations which in 
the course of time she expects to absorb. Still it isa 


! 

| curious fact, that the whole Western branch of the Scla- 
vonic family, and some even of the Eastern Slaves 
| (Bulgarians and Illyrians), have preferred the Roman 
| or German alphabet, and have introduced it even where 
| the Cyrillic letters had formerly been used.” 

| The first step has, therefore, been taken by the 
| pee le themselves, whose united numbers pro- 
| bably amount to nearly thirty millions, who 
J. Macray. 


| already use the Roman alphabet. 
Oxford. 


OatH or THE Romans (3" vii. 460.)—On 
| the approach of Alaric, Honorius took refuge in 
Ravenna. Jovius induced Honorius to swear 
never to make peace with Alaric, 


adjjs, Kai Tovs BAAous of Tas apxas elxov, Tabrdy 
mapacxevdoas. — Zozimi Hist., lib. v. cap. 50, p. 507, ed. 
Heyne, Lipsiw, 1784, 
| Afterwards the moderate demands of Alaric 

were rejected, because Jovius and the courtiers 
had sworn by the head of the emperor. 

Ei yap mpds tov Ocdv reruxhne: Sedouevos Spxos, hv 
by as duds wapideiv, TH Tov Ocod piravOpwrig, 
tiv ém aoeBela ovyyvduny* Kata TOD 
Baciréws Kepadrns, ovx elva: Oeuitdy avrois eis 
tov rocovrov épxov tocovTov 6 
vous Tay Tére mpovoias 
éorepnuevev.—Id., cap. 51, p. 509. 

The above is substantially in Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, chap. xxxi.), and it may seem imperti- 
nent to quote any other writer when he can be 
referred to; but I think that in “N. & Q.” we 
should cite originals when we can. M. Amadée 
Thierry, in his Rujin, Eutrope, Stilicon, says that 
when Honorius submitted himself to Alaric, 

“ Les eunuques et les courtisans admirérent la profonde 
sagesse du prince; ils avaient juré de ne lui jamais con- 
seiller la paix, mais c’était la paix avec Alaric, et non 
| avee Atale; ils ne violaient donc pas leur serment. La 
| casuistique byzantine ne se laissait jamais prendre en dé- 
| faut.”—P, 426. 

M. Thierry does not give his authority. His book 
| is a most agreeable example of history founded on 
| poetry. 


Heyne refers to Aieri Dissert. de Abusu 
| Jurament., a work which I have not been able to 


| find. H. 
U. Club. 


| 
Barsara Lewruwarte (3" S. xi. —.) — Bar- 
| bara Lewthwaite became a servant in De Quin- 
| cey’s household. In Confessions of an Opium- 
| Eater, p. 223 (new edition), he thus alludes to 
her :— 

“A more striking picture there could not be imagined 
than the beautiful English face of the girl,” &c. 
And in a foot-note — 

“This girl, Barbara Lewthwaite, was already at that 
time a person of some poetic distinction, being (ancon- 
sciously to herself) the chief speaker in a little pastoral 


poem of William Wordsworth’s. That she was really 
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beautiful, and not merely so described by me for the sake 
of improving the picturesque effect, the reader will judge 


from this line in the poem, written perhaps ten years | 


earlier, when Barbara might be six years old — 
*'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty 
rare!’ Ss. 
“Wren ApAM DELVED,” Etc. (3" S, xi. 192,323, 
429, 486.) —Mr. Wryttr’s alteration of the word 
loam for lame agrees with the accounts we have of 
Adam in several MSS. Thus the Harleian, 1704, 


says that Adam was made of “ viij thinges,” one | 
Another | 


of which was “ slyme of the earth.” 
source also confirms the reading earth; for Master 
of Oxford's Catechism, published by /Elfrie So- 
ciety, in answer to the query, “ Whereof was 


Adam made ? of viij thingis, A. The first of erthe,” | 


&c. Lastly, a MS. in the Bodleian reads erthe: 
three pretty fair evidences in Mr. Wytre’s 
favour. I should be very glad to find any allu- 
sion to Adam's lameness; in several MSS. that I 
have searched there is no mention of it. 

S. W. Kersnaw. 


Sr. Marraew S. xi. 399, 469, 511.) — Mr- 
C. T. Ramee is perfectly right in supposing that 
the saying “ Matthii am letzten” refers to the 
last verse of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and that 
the real phrase is “ Matthiii am letzten sein,” 
although “ Matthii im letzten sein” would be 
more correct, meaning “ im letzten Vers.” Since 
I wrote (p. 469) I have inquired into the matter, 


but have not been able to find out who first used | 


this very original expression. Hermit. 


Cromwett Famiry xi. 325, 467.) —I | 


am unable to give your correspondent, Jamrs 
WAYLEN, any further information on the claim of 
the family of Markham to be descended from 
Oliver Cromwell; but I think that he will admit 
that on the authority of Mark Noble it is more 


robable that Mrs. Fennel was the child of Gen. | 


eetwood's second than of his first marriage, in- 


asmuch as Noble satisfactorily accounts for all the | 


issue of the first marriage, whereas there is no 
certainty as to the issue of the second, though it 
is most probable that there was issue. (See Noble, 
vol. ii. p. 368, 3rd ed., 1787.) 
WIckHam. 

S. xi. 518.)—I have always 
understood that communion is derived from com- 
munis, and that from an ante-classical word, munis 
(the root of immunis), which word is probably 
connected with munus, and bears the meaning of 
“performing a duty,” or “ having a duty to per- 


form.” Vox may refer to White & Riddle’s 
Latin Dictionary, articles “Communio” and 
“ Munis.” ScRvTATOR. 


If Vox will turn up to this word in the last 
edition of Webster's Dictionary, he will there find 
its derivation given from con and munus. 

HERMIT. 


“ sort MAL Pensr ” (3" xi. 481.) 

| A parody was made in Dublin many years since 

| on this motto. 

| A worthy knight, Sir Abr. Bradley King, who 

| was King’s Stationer in that city, and entertained 

| well at Kingston, having the royal escutcheon 
over his residence, the city wags interpreted the 

| motto thus — 

“ Honey is sweet and quills make pens.” 

CovRTOIs. 


Bett at Krrxtnorre xi. 517.)—The 
inscription is as follows — 

“sh LAVRENTIVS : IOHES : DE : BERDESAY : ABBAS: 
A°: Dri M®: 
in ornamented capitals of the so-called “ Lom- 
| bardic” character. The date appears to have 
| been left incomplete for want of room. J. T. F. 


“Beavty Unrortunate” S. xi. 517.)— 
| Mr. Ketentiey’s query at once recalls to me 
Tennyson's — 
. . Inevery land 
I saw, wherever light illumineth, 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 
(A Dream of Fair Women.) 
Surely nobody can read Dan Chaucer's “ Legend 
| of Good Women” without thus moralizing, 
though Chaucer himself (so far as J remember) 
did not express the moral. 
Byron refers to the same notion in his — 
fhe futal gift o uty,” &c, 
(Childe Harold, iv. 42.) 

I am surprised, however, at Mr. Ketentey’s 
| acquiescence in the other portion of Fielding’s 
statement, viz. that “ Male beauty is fortunate.” 
Narcissus, Adonis, Absalom, and a long train of 
handsome heroes suggest themselves in proof of 
the contrary. 

Indeed I had considered it almost a maxim with 
the poets (classic and romantic), that Fortune was 
hostile to Beauty without regard to sex ; Goddess 
Fortune being at lasting feud with Goddess Na- 
ture. 

Rosalind, of As You Like it, points the distine- 
tion between the two goddesses : — 

« Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the linea- 
ments of nature.” (Act I. Se. 2.) 

Jonn Appis, Jun. 


Reywotps (3" S. xi. 467.)—In my “abbreviated 
sketch,” Robert Reynolds is made the son of both 
the wives of his father, James, instead of being 
son of the first wife only; and the Chief Baron is 


in a like re instead of being the son of © 


the second wife only. The Chief Baron's second 
wife is called “ Rainboid” instead of “ Rainbird.” 
_ And, finally, John Hatley is marked as the eldest 
| child of Robert Reynolds, instead of being named 
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as the husband of Isabella Reynolds, the eldest 
sister of Chief Justice Sir James Reynolds. 
H. Lorrvs 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi Benedicti Abbatis, The 
Chronicle of the Reign of Henry II. and Richard I. a.v. 
1169-1192, known commonly under the name of Benedict 
of Peterborough. Edited from the Cotton MSS. by 
William Stubbs, M.A. Jn two volumes. (Longman.) 
The value of Benedictus Abbas has long been made 

known by Hearne’s edition, now extremely scarce, and 
to the great value of which the learned Librarian of 
Lambeth bears generous testimony in his Introduction 
to the work before us, That introduction will be read 
with great interest, more especially Mr. Stubbs’s critical 
remarks on the distinction and comparative value of 
Chronicles and Histories. Nor will the Preface to the 
second volume, in which the Editor sketches the cha- 
racter and position of Henry II., be found less worthy of 
attention. The present is far from the least valuable of 
the important series of historical documents to which it 
belongs. 

Antenicene Christian Library. Vols, III. and 1V. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1867.) 

If ever the jarring sections of Christendom are to be 
brought into unison, it must be by the common resolu- 
tion stare super antiquas vias, And therefore we cannot 
but heartily welcome this attempt of our Scottish brethren 
to put before the ordinary reader, in a vernacular dress, 
the whole body of Antenicene Theology. Moreover, the 
originals are well rendered; and the contents of these 
two volumes are of more than average interest—compris- 
ing the works of Tatian the Assyrian, and Theophilus 
of Antioch ; the religious Romance known as the Cle- 
mentine Recognitions, in which St, Peter and St. Barna- 
bas appear as dramatis persone; and the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria. 


The Practical Angler; or, the Art of Trout-Fishing. 
More particularly applied to Clear Water. By W. C. 
Stewart. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, (A. & C. 
Black.) 

It is not more than a few years since we first com- 
mended Mr. Stewart's Practical Angler to our piscatorial 
readers, and lo! a proof that the work deserved their at- 
tention, we have to chronicle the appearance of this its 
fifth edition, revised and enlarged,—enlarged certainly, 
but still not too large to be the Angler’s companion by 
the brook side. 


Our Constitution: an Epitome of our Chief Laws and 
Systems of Government, With an Introductory Essay 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A., of Her Majesty’s Record 

ce. (Warne & Co.) 

Intended to occupy an intermediate position between 
strictly technical and legal Essays, and the more popular 
Handbooks on the same subject, this little book is well 
calculated to fulfil that object. Mr. Ewald, who, as one 
of the Civil Service, we are glad to see applying himself 
to such purpose as the work before us, will add to the 
utility of future editions by specifying precisely the 
statutes and chapters of the acts to which he refers. 
Tennysoniana. Notes, Bi liographical and Critical, on 


the Early Poems of Alfred and C. Tennyson, &c. (B. M. 
Pickering.) 
A little volume which we can cordially recommend to 


those of our readers who deem the “ growth of a poet’s 
mind an interesting study ;” and more especially to those 
who admire and love to trace the progress of Tennyson. 


Sermons preached in Churches by R. Drummond 
ay ley, M.A, Series. (Hatchard & Co. 
867. 


* A set of very sensible and useful discourses; never 
wanting in solid matter, and yet not above the apprehen- 
sion of a country congregation. . 
The Art Journal for July. (Virtue & Co.) 

Deserves especial notice for its illustrations of the Paris 
Exhibition, which furnish at the same time illustrations 


of the world’s progress in the social, useful, and orna- 
mental arts. 


Tur NATIONAL COLLECTION or NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Mr. Watts has communicated to the Newspaper Press the 
following interesting particulars of the space occupied by 
the collection of newspapers and periodical publications 
in the British Museum. Mr. Watts assures us that the 
attendant whom he, in polite accordance with our re- 
quest, appointed to make the calculation, is a very care- 
ful man, and likely to be accurate, 

The collection of newspapers in the new library is kept 
in 444 presses, containing 9,982 superficial feet. The 
by the newspapers is 4,162ft. 8in., thus 

ivided : — 


ft. in. 
London Newspapers . - 41,675 0 
Provincial ,, 1,059 8 
Scotch — . 288 0 
Foreign 744 0 


The periodical publications are in 390 presses, contain- 
ing 9,851 superficial feet. In the old library the collec- 
tion occupies a space of 451 yards 4 inches, and in the 
new library 2,321 yards 2 feet and 11 inches, These 
figures will serve to convey an idea to our country friends. 
of the vastness of the national collection of newspapers, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c.,.of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the tlemen by wh the uired, whose names 
dresses Se aiven for that purpose: 
Scnors’s Fisurwo. First Edition. 
Datiawar's Rare ov Curcuesrzn, 
Asumoue's Hisrony or Benxsaine. 3 Vols. Large paper. 
Oncnano's Cotrection or Eprraras. 
Remancaste Taracs. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
Govoa's Monuments. 5 Vols. folio. Fine copy. 

Wanted ty Mr. Thomas Beet, Booksellér.15,Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Pearson's Potrricat. Dictionany. 8v0, 1792. 
Tas Rovat Reorsren. 9 Vols. i2mo. 1780. 
or J. T. Seanes, Maniwe Painter to His Masesry. 8v0. 


Wanted by Mr. W. Smith,7, York Terrace, Charles Street, Albany 
Koad, Camberwell, 8. 


Rotices ta Correspondents, 


REMOVAL OF OFFICE OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

In future” Noves ano Queares” will be publishel at the much more 
commodious premises taken for the purpose at No. 428, Wellington 
oven. Strand, W.C. to which office all communications should be ad- 

re 

Quearnts are again requested not to mix up several Queries in the same 
communication, but to confine each Query to one special subject. Those 
of our Correspondents who favour us with Replies are requested to affix 
to them the precise reference (page and volume) on which the Query is 
printed. All are entrented to write plainly—especially proper names, 
and on one side of the paper only. 
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(34 S. XII. Juny 6, 67, 


Qvenssrs.— We must again remind our Correspondents that 
we cannot insert Queries respecting Families or Persons not of general 
énterest unless the Name and Address of the Querists be added, so that 
the Replies, which can be of no interest to our readers generally, may 
be sent direct to the parties who desire the information. 

Boos Wanren. —Our friends, who make use of this department of 
bg Q.,” are warned how they remit money for books offered them by 
other than well-known respectable booksellers, 

E. V. (Somerset.) The Bibl containing the misprint in the Sixth 
Commandment is noticed in**N. & Q.” 2nd 3. v. 391; villi. 330; ix. 33. 

Ruovocawants. Histoire Nouvelle des Anciens Ducs et autres 
Souverains de |'Archipel, 1608, ix attributed by Barbier to P. Robert 
Sauilger, w Saulge, a Jesuit missionary in Greece. 


A Reading Case for belting the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellersand Newsmen, p ls. 6d! 
or. free by post, direct the publisher, for is. 

Nores ano Qoeares rublished at moon on "Friday, and is abe 
tssued in Mowrary ‘he Subscription for Corres 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Waly 
yearly Ixvex) i lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 
at the Strand Post Office. in favour of G. Surra, 43, 
Sracer, Sraaso, W.C., where also all Commenications 
vor ras Eorron should be addressed. 


“Noraes & is 


i for tr: ission abroad. 


HE A ME of the E M P EROR 
AUGUSTUS, in pA BLACAS COLLECTION, lately added to 
British Museum autiful facsimile of this exquisite gem ap- 


Lp THE INTEL Le ECTUAL OBSERVER, No. 68, July, 1867. 
le. 6d. with a description of the Blacas Collection, by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., 


A 
The Intellect Observer, Review of Natural History, Microscopic 
Research, and Recreative science,” is published monthly, price ls. 6d. 
Mlustrated with coloured and tinted plates 
Chemical Aidsto Art. By Professor Church. See the new Number 
of“ The Intellectual (bserver.” 
The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests. By A. R. Mad ay F. Cree 8, 
Various Modes of Propelling Vessels. By Professo auley. 
Sun Viewing eat Drawing. By the Rev. F. Howlett. M. A., F.R.S. 
With a tinted pla 
“ The Intellectual Observer,” No. 66, also contains:— 
Vegetable Monstrosities and Races. 
Mr. Graham's Recent Discoveries, The Absorption and Dialytic 
ration of Gases by Colloid Septa. The Occlusion of Gases. 
ress of Invention.— Proceedings of Learned Societies. 
mologia. Literary Notices. Notes and Memoranda. 
Intellectual Observer,” price \s. 6d. monthly. 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 


Ready this day, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


HE HEBRAIST’S VADE MECUM. A First 
Attempt at a complete verval Index to the contents of the Hebrew 
and Chaidee Scriptures, arranged according to Grammar. The Occur- 
in full. 
A specimen page of the above work appears in the “ Englishman's 
Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance.” 


London : GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 2s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap. &s. 6d. per ream. 
mt Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream 
i i plain, and 6s. per ream. 


and 7 6d. per 1000, 
ew mandy high inner flap, ls. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s. ; 
‘onogram. two letters, from Ge. Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping ( Relief), reduced to |s. per 100 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
_ Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


“ Temple Envelope, 


QHORTHAND. _PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
wo- > 3! is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruction 
ven, personally or by post, for 1/. is. the Complete Course of Lessons. 


London ; 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HITE 
& BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. Established by 
years’ experience as the best preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
inal and only genuine, |s. 6. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 


And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBURY | 


Now ready, thick foolseap 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham, 
extra cloth, 15s. 
NGLAND AS SEEN BY FOREIGNERS in 


4 the Days of Elizabeth and James the First; comprising Transla- 
tions of the Journals of the two Dukes of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1619, 
both illustrative of Shakespeare ; with Extracts from the Travels of 
Foreign Princes and others. With gopleee Notes, and Introductiog 
By WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYE, of the British 


“ A book replete both with information and t, furnishing 
a series of very curious pictures of England in the ¢ Olden. Time.” 
Notes and Queries, 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


The Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 540, cloth, 15s. 


MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, 
TOPOGRAPHER, ANTIQU ABY. LEGAL PR« \FESSOR; 
of Descriptions of Public Parochial, and other Ree 
vsters, Wills, County and Family due Heraldic Collections im 
ublic Libraries, ac. By RICHARD SIMS, of the British Museum. 


“ This work will be found indispensable by those engaged in the 
of Family History and Heraldry, and by — ) Cymngtier of County 
History, the Antiquary and the Law. 


London: J. RUSSELL 36, Soho Square. 


IBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS.—The whole 
Works of ROGER ASCHAM. Now first collected and revised, 
with Life of the Author, by the REV. DR. GILES. 4 vols. feap. 8va, 
cloth, 208.; large paper, 30s. 
Other Works in this Series on Sale are: — 
Marston's Dramatic Werks, by Halliwell, 3 vols. 15s. 
: Piers Pioughman, edited by ht, 2 vols. nee, 
3. Increase Mather’s Kemarkable Providences. 
Seldeu's Table-Talk, edited by Singer, Third Eaition, 
Drummond's Poetical Works, by Turnbull, 5s. 
Francis Quarles’ Enchiridion, 3s 
Wither's Hymns and Songs of ‘the Church, 5s. 
Wither's Hailelujah—Hymns, Songs, Odes, &¢. 6s. 
. Southwell's Poetical Works, by Turnbull, 4s. 
John Aubrey's Miscellanies, 4s. 
. Chapman's co s Iliad, by Hooper, 2 vols. 2nd edit. 12s. 
. Chapman's Homer's Odyssey, by E T, 2 vols. l2s. 
. Chapman's Frogs and Mice, Hymns, Museus, ac. 6s. 
. Webster's (John) Dramatic W orks, by Haziitt, 4 vols. 20s. 
. Lilly's (John) Dramatic Works, by F anen, 2 vols. 10s, 
Crashaw's Poetical Works, by Turnbul 
. Spence’s Anecdotes of Books and Men, by § Singer, 6s. 
. Sackville’s (Lord Buckhurst) Pcetical W orks, 4s. 
ie Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, 5s. 
ovelace’s Lucasta, &c., edi by Hazlitt, 5s. 
History of King A: thur, edited by T. Wright, 3 vols. 
os. Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England, cdited by W.G 
Hazlitt, 4 vole. 20s 
23. Sir Thomas Overbury’s Works, by Rimbault, 5s. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


BFF 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S WORKS. 


AN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIANITY; with their Influence on the of 
odern Christendom. Post 8vo, many Engraviags, cloth, 3s. 


CRITICAL NOTES on the AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT : being a Com 
panion to the following Book. i2mo. Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Gries 
bach’s Text. Fifth Edition. 12mo, pp. 412, cloth, ls. 6d.; by post, 


ls. 10d. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 3%, Soho Square. 


ATRONYMICA BRITANRICA. a Dictionary 
of Family Names. By M. A LOWER, F.S.A. Royal 690, 
pp. 500, with illustrations, cloth, “id 


“ This work is the result of a study of British Family Names, extend 
ing over more than twenty years." — Preface. 

London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 

| ISTORY of PARISH REGISTERS in ENG- 

LAND, and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, Episeo- 

1 Chapels in and about London, the Geneva Register of the Protestant 

fugees, with Biographical Notes, &. By J. SOUTHERDEN 
BURN. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 10s. éd. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 
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